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It’s Aluminum... for always! 


A satiny, massive pitcher. Gleaming tumblers in brilliant color. 
A spacious, richly ornamented tray. Graceful ash trays, with a 
glass-like, wipe-clean finish. All of them light, strong, lasting. 
Lucky is the bride whose table sparkles with giftware of Alcoa 
Aluminum! ... Here are possessions whose beauty imposes no 
penalty of scrubbing or polishing or tender handling, for it’s 
beauty that grew out of 62 years’ research in making aluminum 
useful for the toughest jobs. This same Alcoa Research pioneered 
the way to today’s better buys in aluminum—for home, farm 
and industry. Equipment for work and leisure that is lighter, 


stronger, more lasting than any ever built before. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1796F Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
FIRST IN 


ALUMINUM 


LOOKING FOR GIFTWARE? Your favorite The light metal 
department or home furnishings store, or gift 

shop, will gladly show you quality giftware— that lasts 
made of Alcoa Aluminum for lasting beauty. 
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Paytoap LEADERS 


Chevrolet PeL trucks earn their keep. Rugged Advance-Design construction 


enables owners to cut the cost of maintenance .. . keep them rolling to rigid 


schedules. Chevrolet trucks are economical to buy and operate. They're low 


in price and go light on the gas and oil. Owners figure to save on every trip 


and every job, for these trucks really trim the cost per ton per mile. That’s why 


they’re America’s fastest sellers. That’s why they’re America’s Payload Leaders. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


PéErrormance LEADERS 


The new Chevrolet P-L trucks are the most powerful 
in Chevrolet history. Two great Valve-in-Head engines 
give you high pulling power over a wide range of 
usable road speeds—high acceleration to cut down 
total trip time. 


Poputariry LeapERS 


Chevrolet trucks, for the last full year, have outsold 
the next two makes combined—convincing proof 
of the owner satisfaction they have earned through 
the years—proof that Chevrolet is America’s most 
wanted truck. 


Price Leapers 


From low selling price to high resale value, you're 
money ahead with Chevrolet trucks. Their rock- 
bottom initial cost—outstandingly low cost of oper- 
ation and upkeep—and high trade-in value, all add 
up to the lowest price for you. 
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The March of the News 


Ugly words. The sullen, distrustful 
days of peace produced two catch phrases 
that raced around the world in all lan- 
guages ... “The Iron Curtain” was one 
. . » “Cold War” was the other . . . To 
most people, they seemed just right to 
describe a world divided in two. 

Last week, Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson did something his associates 
have long advocated . . . He decided it 
was time to call a halt . . . The “cold 
war,” he told Congress, is an “unfortu- 
nate phrase,” especially when Russia 
keeps talking peace . The Secretary 
would like to forget the term. 

But the “cold war” went on... As 
Mr. Acheson spoke, Congress was con- 
sidering more money to help arm the 
West ... The U.S. was cracking down 
on Communists in Japan . . . Russia was 
campaigning to win more friends in East 
Germany, was working to build up her 
own power behind the “Iron Curtain.” 

Changing the name of the “cold war,” 
even if it could be done, was not going 
to change the policies of either the U.S. 
or Russia . . . Not right away, at least. 


Pens in hand. Signing his name is not 
a simple thing for any President of the 
U.S. . . . Usually it is as much ceremony 
as it is signature . . . Last week, Harry 
Truman went through the ceremony 


again . . . He gathered up a handful of 
wooden penholders that cost the White 


House 5 cents apiece, and signed into 


law a 3.2-billion-dollar foreign-aid bill. 


He used a fresh pen for nearly every 


stroke, carefully dried it and then pre- 
sented it as a souvenir to one of the men 
who did the work on the foreign-aid 
plan . . . Once that was over, he got to 
work on public speeches to outline again 
the international policies of his Adminis- 
tration . . . Most of those policies were 
built on the costly measure he had just 
signed . . . Without that foundation, the 
whole structure would come apart. 


Captain Harry. The President looked 


forward to another ceremony last week, 


his annual get-together with his World 
War I buddies of the 35th Division . . . 
As he has done most years since he be- 
came President, he went home to Mis- 
souri for a visit with “the boys of Battery 
D,” a battery he commanded as Capt. 
Harry Truman. 


Stiff meck. Old Soldier Truman had 
greetings of another sort for another 
group of veterans .. . It started over a 
protest the Commander in Chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars lodged against 
the President’s appointment of Thomas 
K. Finletter as Secretary of the Air Force 
. . . VFW objected because Secretary 
Finletter had belonged to the United 
World Federalists, an organization the 
VFW doesn’t like. 

Snapped the President in reply: “All 
this how] about organizations a fellow be- 
longs to gives me a pain in the neck.” 


Henpecked. A team of British indus- 
trial experts spent two months in the 
U.S. to learn why American factories 
produce more than those in Britain... 
Last week they hit upon an answer... 
It’s the women. 

The Englishmen decided: “The influ- 
ence of American women as pacemakers 
in raising domestic standards” prompts 
American husbands to work harder. . . 
The result: U.S. plants outproduce Brit- 
ish plants. 


The old problem. More than 11 mil- 
lion American men and women are 65 
years of age or older . . . In a few more 
years the number may be twice that big. 

Last week, the Government decided it 
was time to make some plans for the 
older citizens of the U.S... . It called a 
conference for late summer of business 
executives, labor leaders, educators, re- 
ligious groups, social workers and others 
.- » They will be asked to figure out the 
means of providing useful jobs, comfort 
and security for those who are not ready 
to quit when they reach the nominal 
retirement age of 65. 
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itor The men of colonial Boston staged their historic ‘Tea Party” to 

ROBINSON show George III how they felt about high taxes. These taxes were 

: voted in England. The Colonies had no voice in the matter. It 

- was “taxation without representation.” 

We Americans today are staggering under a crushing tax load. 
ent But we don’t need a tea party to show how we feel. We have 
T representation. But, we must wake up to the truth about taxes. 
LLIAMS 
»LATT 
Gs You work one day out of four to pay taxes 
Unit Three months out of the year, on the average, you work to pay taxes. 
rs The more you pay out in taxes, the less you have to spend for 

your family’s welfare. The less you have to spend, the less the 

demand for manufactured products of all kinds. This makes it 

EBOLD more and more difficult for business and industry to expand and 

7 to provide new jobs. And that, in turn, threatens the security of 

r, Florence : é 

. ivettie: every employee, stockholder and customer of business and industry 

rath, Clis —every farmer and every professional man and woman. 

a J e 
What makes prices high? 

litor You can “see” many taxes, such as income, admission, sales, luxury, 

_ etc. But consider the ones you can’t see, the hidden taxes. Do you 

, London know that on a 15¢ loaf of bread, there are 5¢ in taxes? That 
on a $2,000 auto, taxes amount to about $500? Or that on a 21¢ 

‘s Editor : X CAS 62 

lews Editor bottle of milk, taxes approximate 8¢: 

What happened to the $6,000 house that you could build before 
- Industry PP 2 ¥ . 
nore Iden the war? Maybe the fact that on a $10,000 house, taxes of one kind 
sel or another amount today to about $3,000 might have something 

to do with its disappearance. 

KYO : - 

- There are 197 hidden taxes on each gallon of gasoline you buy. 

ot ae There are 116 hidden taxes woven and cut into your new suit, 

rance ond Mr. America. And you, Mrs. America, will find that 150 different 
ton taxes make the cost of your new hat just that much higher. Don’t 
fool yourself about someone else absorbing these taxes. They're right 

- in the price tags of everything you buy. 

What's wrong ? 

n Reasonable taxation is right and necessary. Government must be 
financed by taxes paid by its citizens. But, must nearly every 
governmental problem be solved by more spending—more taxation? 

sing . c . . + 

oy Pry There is one answer to this frightening problem . . . SIMPLE, 

'? SENSIBLE, DAY-BY-DAY ECONOMY. Most of us practice 
o . . . , . . E 

ager that kind of economy in our private lives. Isn’t it time we started 

nal to practice that same kind of economy in our national, state 
and local governments, too? 
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— Republic Building, Cleveiand 1, Ohio “THRIFTY METAL OF 10,000 USES” 

nt, Om It’s ENDURO Stainless Steel. Lustrous — 

beautiful — practical. Clean — and easy 
editorie! A Go OD PLA CE TO WOR K- to keep clean. Resists rust and corrosion 

Executive — heat, too. Strong and tough. Lasts 

ington 7 A G oO OD PL A CE TO Ss TA Y indefinitely—costs less in the end. What 
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How many ot N CLA ! | products 


are in this picture? gg 


Less than 10? 
More than 10? 
More than 20? 


There are many more than 20! Here is just a 
partial list of the products that appear in this 
scene. Look, for instance— 


—at the family car: 
Sinclair supplies the paint and paint solvents— 
the special rubber solvent—the automobile 
polish—the gasoline—the motor oil—and the 
automotive greases (4 types). 


—at the picnic scene itself: 
Sinclair supplies crystalline wax used in the 
wax paper—micro-crystalline wax used in the 
camera film foil—the lighter fluid—and the 
hard-working solvents and naphthas used in 
dry cleaning clothes, finishing shoe leather, etc. 


—in the distance: 
Sinclair supplies the diesel fuel for the train— 






railroad engine oils—railroad greases (8 types) 
—aviation gasolines—aviation motor oils— 


and 


aviation greases (12 types )—tractor fuel 





heavy duty motor oils. 


And this is only the beginning. If you include 
the Sinclair industrial lubricants and other 
products that contributed to this picture in- 
directly, there is practically no end to the list. 


. . Here are more reasons why Sinclair is 
“A Great Name in Oil.” 


$i NCLAI R 
ae | Great Name in 0 Oil 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION ¢ 630 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Newsgram 


Voter attitudes, now expressed country-wide, suggest this: 

Mood of the country is fairly conservative. Spy-hunt issue does produce 
votes. Iowa, California, Florida show that. Labor leaders are not calling the 
political tunes in 1950. Radical ideas to date are not selling well. 

War scares, emphasis on military, do not pay off either. South Dakota's 
voters indicated that. Dollar aid abroad isn't a vote generator. Ohio, Iowa, 
South Dakota indicate that there's still an undercurrent of nationalism. 

Brannan plan of farm aid fails to Spark much farmer Support right now. 

There's much to indicate voter caution, little to indicate voter Support at 
this point for more experiments, more alarms, more war cries. Neither is there 
much to suggest that the public is worried greatly by big spending. Many who 
support big Spending are drawing heavy votes in primaries. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 




















Earl Warren, as a vote getter, cannot be forgotten by Republicans in 1952. 
The Roosevelt name, even in California, no longer carries political magic. 

Robert Taft is a little more nearly in tune with public thinking than he 
once seemed to be. Thomas Dewey, if he still has ambitions, cannot hold back 
much longer. James Duff is catching attention in spite of his age. 

Dwight Eisenhower may find it harder to make the political grade in 1952 
unless he moves out more actively. There's quite a stir starting in Republican 























; politics. Taft and Warren are in the center of the stir at the moment. Warren 
is on the liberal side inside the party; Taft on the conservative side. 
: Voting trends, to date, are moderately encouraging to Republicans. 





In Congress, as the time approaches for decisions in an election year: 
) d Foreign aid will go ahead, as scheduled. That's decided. Military aid 
— i for other countries will be expanded. It buys more security. 
d ; Drafting power for youths 18 through 25 will be kept but not used. 
Old-age pensions will be raised. Coverage will be broadened to take in small 
businessmen, maids, employes of some nonprofit institutions. Disability, either 

















c permanent or temporary, won't be insured against. Illness won't either. 
T Rent control probably will survive for a few more months. Control of any 





rents after June 30 is far from sure on a federal basis, but it is likely. 

RFC will keep power to make business loans. Loans to business on a basis 
of federal guarantee aren't likely to be authorized this year. New investment 
s companies to make longer-term capital loans will not be authorized. Congress is 
backing away from more loan guarantees to business at this stage. 

Aid to education still is less than 50-50. Postal rates are not likely to 
be raised this year. Postal cards will stay at 1 cent, not go to 2. 

Congress is going to move cautiously in remaining months. 




















Postal service, curtailed in residential areas, is likely to be restored. 
Mail delay is unpopular. Congress may order improved service. 
Tax increase for corporations still seems unlikely. Capital-gains tax is 
- unlikely to be reduced. Holding period for long-term gains might be cut to 3 
months from 6, but odds are against it right now. Excise cuts will come. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 












































Cut in some unpopular excises seems about sure this election year. 


Business, booming, is back near or even above 1946 highs. 

Industry, over all, is turning out goods at about the 1948 rate. Trade, at 
retail, is above 1948. Incomes are at a new high. Building keeps breaking all 
past records in dollar volume. Auto sales are phenomenal. 

Caution, even so, is becoming a wise policy. 

It pays to be a bit cautious when the scramble for goods gets a bit wild, 
when prices are jumpy. People tend to overdo, to chase after something with more 
vigor and enthusiasm after it's out of reach than when it is easy to get. 

Business boom seems likely to calm down a little after midyear. 








Prices aren't going through the roof. Auto prices won't be raised. Steel- 
price rise, on a broad scale, seems improbable. Building costs, rising, are 
more likely to check demand than to lead to big new rises. 

Price level is to go up somewhat more. Living costs will be a bit higher 
in the autumn. Runaway inflation, however, is not in the cards. 

What has happened is that businessmen quite generally misjudged things in 
1949. They cut back drastically, expecting another 1921 or 1929. Inventories 
were Shaved, new orders held back, expansion plans shelved. Public, however, 
went right on buying and using up what industry provides. Businessmen then had 
to scramble to get back on the band wagon, and they touched off quite a scramble. 

Calm, if it does return, won't be the calm before a storm on the downside. 4 
Outlook is for fairly good business over quite a long period. 
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Profit outlook, dividend outlook keep attracting investor interest. 

Stock-market prices, rising, have been reflecting the outlook for record 
dividend payments. Stocks offer a return much higher than bonds. 

Buyer interest, though, remains highly selective, centered in stocks of 
best companies in industries with brightest profit prospects for 1950. Whole 
groups of stocks in industries not favored have scarcely budged in price. 

Price rise, sharp and nearly straight up for some things, may not run in one 
direction always. It pays again to be watchful and cautious, not reckless. 
Stock-market prices, over the longer run, are likely to capitalize somewhat the 
higher dollar values that inflation has given to U.S. industry. But that does 
not mean that investors will place a higher value on every industry or every 
company in an industry. Markets, too, can go down as well as up. 




















Trend toward economic co-operation between Germany and France is to grow. 
It's a favorable trend from point of view of long-range peace in the world. 

Merger effort is almost forced by war threats, economic problems. If 
divided, Germany and France are weak, unable to stand up against pressures from 
Russia on one side, U.S. on the other. If united, they're strong. 

Basis exists in Europe for a trading area with 150 million people, with 
more than 30 million tons of steel, with near self-sufficiency in foodstuffs. 
What's under way is a starting effort to develop a continental economy. 

A Western Europe, working together with Germany and France in the lead, 
could give a powerful new balance to the world; could stand on its own feet in 
between Russia and U.S. That might make a base for longer peace. The French 
and Germans know that they're ruined if war should break out. Pressure is great 
for them to get together to gain strength to resist outside pressures. 


See Choe, 











Civilian defense is to be the big new pump-priming plan of the future. 

Defense of civilians against atom attacks can be tied in with plans for public 
works on a huge scale, for rebuilding cities, building facilities for parking 
underground in cities, for highway development, hospital building. 

Multiplied billions are involved. Dollars do double purpose, provide a 
defense system, keep business pumps primed. You get the full story on page ll. 
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"OUT ON TIME... 


ME AND THE PAYROLL!” 


She’s happy—heading for home right on time the night before pay- 
day. Her boss is happy—paychecks ready without overtime... 
without the frantic rush of pre-Burroughs payroll days. 


This is the scene on payday eve in thousands of offices across the 
country where Burroughs payroll accounting machines speed and 
simplify check preparation. A single machine writes as many as 350 
checks and earnings statements an hour... or writes the checks and 
posts the ledgers and journals simultaneously and swiftly. Burroughs 
automatic simplicity reduces operator fatigue . . . cuts time, equip- 
ment and personnel costs. 


Your Burroughs man will show you how Burroughs payroll account- 
ing machines can eliminate headaches and expenses in your payroll 
department. Get in touch with him today, or mail coupon. 


“Reduce Your Payroll Work” explains in detail two 
Burroughs plans for cutting the cost and time of payroll 
preparation with Burroughs High-Speed Payroll Machines. 
Send coupon for your copy. 








Burroughs Adding Machine Company 

Detroit 32, Michigan 

I would like the facts on Burroughs High-Speed Pay- 
roll Accounting Machines. Please send me “Reduce 
Your Payroll Work.” 
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BURROUGHS HIGH-SPEED 
PAYROLL MACHINE 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


Burroughs 














Whispers 


Duff-Morse Slate in ‘52? . . . Dawson, Connelly: 
Tops With Truman . . . Heat Is on for Tax Bill 


Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief 
of Staff, helped Dean Acheson out of 
an awkward situation by revealing 
officially that U.S. has secret weap- 
ons helpful to the defense. The Sec- 
retary of State had given Europeans 
the impression that they were to be 
the cannon fodder of the next war 
while U. S. sailed on the seas and rode 
in the skies. Now the idea is that new 
weapons, not masses of men, will 
stop the Russians. 


xk 


A British source of importance is be- 
ing quoted by an important Amert- 
can Official as expressing the opinion 
that there is only one chance in 10 
that France would fight if Russia 
threatened her with an atomic blitz. 
American military officials, however, 
do not accept that appraisal. 


KK ok 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, is told by 
leaders in Congress that they never 
will give up the idea of balanced 
military forces for the United States 
in order to release money and ma- 
terials to build the forces of allies. 
Idea has been for the United States 
to center its effort on building 
naval and air forces at the expense of 
the Army, without continuing a fairly 
equal division of funds. 


x*w* 


A battle is blowing up between Louis 
Johnson, Defense Secretary, and 
John Foster Dulles, State Depart- 
ment representative trying to work 
out a basis of peace with Japan. Mr. 
Johnson is convinced that U.S. must 
keep a firm military position in Jap- 
an, while Mr. Dulles inclines to the 
view that continued military occupa- 
tion will do more harm than good. 


-*& * 


General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Supreme Commander in Ja- 
pan, to be back in U.S. before 1952, 
will harbor no political ambitions for 
that year. By that time he will be 72 
and ready for a life of quiet. 


8 


A Republican ticket for 1952 of Gov- 
ernor James H. Duff of Pennsylvania 
and Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon 
—provided both win in November— 
is in the talk stage. Governor Duff 
will be 69 in 1952. He is only a year 
older than President Truman. 


x * *& 


Charles Murphy, of the President’s 
administrative assistants, running a 
staff of speech writers, still finds the 
1932 depression a handy subject for 
use in trying to convince voters that 
they shouldn’t turn the country over 
to the Republicans again. Mr. Mur- 
phy, too, likes to take a line in 
speeches prepared for Mr. Truman 
that is critical of big business. 


xk k 


Donald Dawson, an administrative 
assistant, and Matthew Connelly, a 
White House secretary, are described 
at this time as the most influential of 
President Truman’s aides and ad- 
visers. Mr. Dawson channels ideas 
and personnel into the White House. 
Mr. Connelly sees that they reach the 
President at the right time and under 
the right circumstances. 
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John Steelman, Assistant to the 
President, has gained steadily in ip. 
fluence in fields other than that of 
labor, as well as in the labor field 
John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, is 
reported to be somewhat less ip. 
fluential than he was in matters of 
broad policy outside the Treasury. 


xk * 


Harley Hise, RFC Chairman, is un- 
der fire from other RFC directors on 
the ground that he is not sufficiently 
aggressive in selling to Congress and 
the public the merits of the loan 
agency he heads. Mr. Hise, a protégé 
of Treasury Secretary Snyder, likes 
to keep out of the limelight. 


x*k 


Stephen Early, Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, is planning now to leave 
Government service on or around 
September 1. 


xk 


Senator Walter George, head of the 


powerful Senate Finance Committee, 
is putting heat on Representative 
Robert Doughton, head of the 
equally powerful House Ways and 
Means Committee, to hurry up witha 


tax bill so that Congress can cut some ; 


taxes this year. In one way or an- 
other, Congress is going to put over 
some cuts before the election. 


xk 


Inside word has it that the British 
will have a strong voice in any steel- 
coal pool that may be set up on the 
continent of Europe. British, wary of 
co-operating openly, are pictured as 
angling for a favored position. 


x* * 


Vatican officials are reported to be 
much disappointed by the fact that 
President Truman has not returned 
a personal representative to the Vati- 
can. They feel that, if the White 
House does restore formal relations, 
these should carry full diplomatic 
status, with the representative from 
the United States one of at least min- 
isterial rank. 
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The same way you were brought up. 

You and your ancestors are just about the greatest 
tevolutionists of all time. When most of the world’s 
people were being pushed around by all-powerful govern- 
ments, Americans revolted . . . and won freedom from 
government force and tyranny. 

Our Bill of Rights declared men and women are more 
important than their governments. A revolutionary idea— 
and Americans have kept it alive for nearly 200 years! 

Today, that great idea is in danger. The old idea of 
all-powerful government has made a comeback. And 
when government gains power, its people lose precious 
rights and freedoms. 

Even in America, we’ve been giving more and more 
power to our federal government. Now you hear people 


® “MEET CORLISS ARCHER.” CBS—Sundays—9 P.M., Eastern Time. 












How do you raise a revolutionist ? 


saying, “Let the government take over certain industries 
and services — doctors, railroads, electric companies.” 


Most of those people don’t want an all-powerful gov- 
ernment any more than you do. But when an ambitious 
big government gets control of more and more things, it 
becomes socialistic almost automatically. In a socialistic 
U.S. A., the American Revolution would be dead. There 
would be no freedoms for you — or your children, 

. » a 

The business-managed, tax-paying Electric Light and 
Power Companies*, which publish this advertisement, are 
battling the dangerous trend toward a socialistic U.S. A. 
We want to remind everyone how seriously it threatens 
every business—and everybody’s freedom. We hope you'll 
talk this over with your family and friends and fellow- 
workers. It’s the greatest danger America is facing. 


*Compony names on request from this magazine 
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.. they eliminated the MAN /N MOTION 7 


This large Eastern wire drawing plant elimi- 
nated laborious, costly hand-carting of wire 
coils to a platform scale for weighing... and 
then hand-carting to shipping or storage 
points. By utilizing the efficient advantages 
offered by an overhead trolley conveyor, 
a Fairbanks-Morse Overhead Suspension 
Track Scale and Printomatic Recorder, coils 
are weighed automatically while in transit. 
Coil weights are recorded awtomatically on 
a ticket by the Printomatic Recorder, thus 


FN 
27 FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 


a name worth remembering 
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eliminating any chance for human error and 
providing accurate records for accounting 
and shipping. 

If you have a weighing problem... 
would like to speed operations and assure 
positive accuracy, why not consult your 
Fairbanks-Morse weighing expert. From the 
broad line of Fairbanks-Morse Scales, he can 
help you select the exact scale best suited to 
your requirements. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 


Chicago §, Ill. 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES - ELEC- 

TRICAL MACHINERY + PUMPS - SCALES + HOME 

WATER SERVICE AND HEATING EQUIPMENT 
RAIL CARS « FARM MACHINERY 
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BILLIONS FOR ATOM DEFENSE 
WILL BE NEXT PUMP PRIMER 


Drive to Sell Plan to Public Begins Soon 


Making a place to hide from 
the A-bomb is to cost billions, re- 
model the U. S., open the biggest 
public-works plan in history. 

Government wants city bomb 
shelters, hospitals, fire protection, 
other civilian-defense projects on 
a vast scale. 

Starting signal comes later this 
year. Idea is to pour out the cash 
to protect U.S. and keep pros- 
perity's pump primed. 


A defense for American civilians 
against atomic attack is next on the 
schedule of big U. S. plans. Civilian 
defense, once it starts to roll, will be 
expected to snowball into an effort 
measured in billions of dollars. 

There will be underground shelters 
that double as peacetime parking lots, 
greatly expanded hospital facilities on 
city outskirts, stand-by fire departments 
spotted around cities, long-range plans 
to decentralize big cities, aids for further 
decentralizing of industry. There will be 
highway-building programs designed for 
rapid evacuation of target cities. Some 
factories will be put underground. Har- 
bors will be subject to close control and 
inspection. 

Build-up of sentiment for civilian de- 
fense is scheduled to start later in 1950. 
Planners are busy now deciding what to 
sell the country and how to sell it. They 
figure that they have hold of a program 


BASEMENTS of homes 
will offer reasonable 
protection against dis- 
tant detonation. But an 
outside exit must be 
provided for escape in 
case the house catches 
fire. The basement 
should contain emergency provisions of 
fool, first-aid equipment. 
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that, in years just ahead, can serve as a 
vast pump-priming enterprise in the 
event armament, fareign aid and other 
Government activiti¢s are not big enough 
to keep business at p high level. 

Theme back of the program is the one 
just sounded by Gen. George C. Kenney, 
commanding officey of the Air Force 
University and wartime air commander in 
the Pacific. 

“There is no oe thing,” General 
Kenney advises, “asjan airtight radar de- 
fense. A newer, fdr more devastating 
Pearl Harbor could|smash a dozen ma- 
jor cities and give _ casualty list of mil- 
lions in a single attack. We must visual- 
ize the possibility} that we could be 
knocked out by suth a blow, that the 
people would be Pnilling to endure 


a cessation of hostilities.” 

With that theme, the planners are con- 
fident that the country will be willing 
to put up billions for atom defense at 
home to prevent suth a knockout blow, 


further gar ac would demand 


SHELTER AREAS IN ~ 
BUILDINGS will be 
safer. They should be 
located on the lower 
floors of fireproof 
reinforced -concrete 
structures. A 12-inch- 
thick concrete wall 
should be built around shelter area and 
fastened to the building’s outer walls. 


on top of billions for armed strength to 
be used abroad and at sea. Civil-defense 
officials in the Army estimate that at 
least 60 to 70 per cent of normal casual- 
ties from atomic attack can be saved by a 
well-planned defense. Plans themselves 
are taking shape now under the direction 
of W. Stuart Symington, new head of 
the National Security Resources Board. 
Mr. Symington, taking over after long 
neglect of home-defense problems, finds 
that he has extensive powers to shape 
that defense. 

Broad outlines of what his planners 
have in mind are shown in the accom- 
panying charts. There are plans for in- 
dustry, for cities, for individuals, changes 
that can affect nearly everyone. 

The underlying approach is to tie in 
defense plans with improvements that 
will be useful in peacetime as well. Idea 
is to draw up and sell multiple-purpose 
plans that will make U.S. communities 
more livable as well as safer—such things 
as highway, hospital and other public- 
works projects that, in many cases, are 
already in the blueprint stage. Where 
dollars spent on weapons have no peace- 
time use except as insurance, billions for 
atom defense thus can be made useful. 
That’s the line to be taken. 

Cities, as atom-defense plans are be- 
ing shaped now, are to get the biggest 
attention. 

Underground shelters of some kind 
are being considered for all large cities. 
Subways and skyscraper subbasements 
will serve as shelters in a few cases. But 
new shelters, designed so that they can 
be used as underground parking facili- 
ties in peacetime, are included in the 


UNDERGROUND SHEL- 
TERS, located well clear 
of buildings, are best. 
They should be con- 
structed of reinforced 
concrete, covered by 
at least two feet of 
earth, with at least two 
exits, adequate drainage, and capable 
of being made airtight. 
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How Cities Can Meet an Atom-Bomb Attack 






EMERGENCY FIRE-FIGHTING 
FORCE should be located in the 
suburbs of any large industrial 
city. l 
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DUPLICATE WATER SUPPLY is 
needed, with new pipes laid in 
dangerous orecs of 














plans for most communities. Subsidies 
from Government will be proposed in 
many cases to get them going. The 
theory is that their cost then can be paid 
off gradually through charges for using 
parking facilities. Planners consider this 
type of shelter highly effective for safety 
against anything except a direct hit 

Hospitals, too, are on the “must” list. 
of new projects for atom defense. Most 
big hospitals now are in downtown met- 
ropolitan areas, where they have a good 
chance of being destroyed in any atomic 
attack. In addition, Government planners 
estimate that 8.5 billion dollars’ worth 
of hospital facilities are needed now for 
peacetime use. The plan, thus, is to. set 
up decentralized hospital facilities on a 
large scale in suburban areas, where they 
could be used to treat atomic casualties 
as well as additional peacetime patients. 

Highways are being considered as de- 
fense projects, too. Idea is that they are 
needed for quick evacuation of cities in 
order to save lives. Express highways 
through metropolitan areas are involved 
here. That ties in with the problem of 
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FIRST-AID CENTERS should be set up in the lower 

floors of fireproof, well-constructed, reinforced- 

concrete and steel-frame buildings in downtown 
forced-concrete 


sections, with 12-inch rein walls 


built oround the centers in each building. 


doing something about present city trans- 
portation problems. The 60 billion dollars 
now estimated as the bill for needed 
modernizing of U.S. highways, to meet 
mounting traffic problems, could thus be 
spent and then charged off to atomic de- 
fense. 

Fire-fighting equipment also is being 
listed as a prime need for atom defense. 
Present fire departments, geared for 
peacetime use, could be wholly inade- 
quate for an atomic attack that would 
start thousands of fires all over a target 
city. What’s needed, according to one 
planner, is a series of small fire depart- 
ments scattered around the suburbs of 
each city and trained to fight area fires 
rather than single-building fires, and to 
do it largely without water. This expan- 
sion of facilities, too, would have peace- 
time use, with most city suburbs now ex- 
panding more rapidly than suburban fire 
departments are being set up to serve 
them. Cost would be large. 

Schools, with buildings that could be 
used as first-aid and retugee centers in 
the event of atomic attack, are part of 
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the city-defense plans as _ envisioned 
Needed expansion of the U. S. school sf 
tem, estimated by General Services Ad} 
ministration to cost 10.5 billion dollar} 
thus is also chargeable, at least in parf 
to atom defense of cities. 

Public buildings other than schoo 
are to be planned for, too. Basements « 
reinforced areas of public buildings, i 
the plans now being shaped, will k 
needed for control centers in the evet 
of attack, for emergency operating 
rooms, for storing emergency provisiinf 


and medicines. The bill for this cou 


Bi oma 





run to or beyond 3.5 billions, if plas 
for currently needed postoffices, Gover: 
ment office buildings and warehouses at 
to be followed. 

Waterworks and sewers follow thi 
same pattern. They need to be expanded 
for saving any target city from destruc 
tion by fire after an atomic attack. And 4 
big expansion of water and sewer net 
works is needed to cope with poe 
growth of cities. Cost is estimated 3 
about 9.5 billion dollars. 

These projects for the defense of cities 
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What Factories Can Do to Avoid A-Bomb Damage 


“BLAST WALLS" of re- 
inforced-concrete 12 


transformers and 
other vitol machin- 
ery. 








BRACING OF PRES- 


SHEL EARTHQUAKE -TYPE 
CONSTRUCTION is 
for other 
inches factories located 
as within far- 
and get creas Thaot 
Must win- means reinforcement 
dows. Heavy stee! for lateral stress and 
doors rocessary, and DUPLICATE POWER UNDERGROUND usually reinforced- 
ot least twe exits, LUNES, well separated SITES in mines, caves, concrete ¢ a 
for water from power tunnels, or special 
Storage, emergency lines, are needed to STOCKPILING OF excavations ore rec- 
insure emergency MATERIALS for re- fer im- 
power. placing roofs and portent war indus- 
walls, or for covering tries. 
window epenings 
after an atomic 
attack alse is recom- 
mended. 
© 1950, By U.S. News Pub. Corp 


to be financed wholly 
They include public 
works, usable in peacetime, that could 
cost as much as 100 billion dollars or 
more, on the basis of official estimates of 
the price of “needed” projects that will 
aid defense. But there are also big-scale 
programs to be financed largely by pri- 
vate dollars in the plans now being 
shaped. 

Defense of factories needed for 
war industry, for example, is getting 
especial attention from NSRB planners. 
Government subsidies are being talked 
up, more and more, to pay at least part 
of that cost. But the price of these 
measures still must be paid in large part 
by private firms. 

Underground plants for a few critical 
industries already are being recommend- 
ed, and may involve subsidies in some 
specific cases. 

Protective measures for existing 
plants, however, will cost far more dollars 
in the aggregate. As the chart on this 
page shows, these plans include large 
atomic shelters for the protection of 


if approved, are 
by Government. 
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factory workers, “blast walls” for the 
protection of vital machinery, duplicate 
power lines and bracing of present struc- 
tures to withstand a not-too-close atomic 
explosion. No Government subsidy is 
likely to help defray these costs. 

Decentralization of important war in- 
dustries is part of the defense plan now 
being drawn, too. How far this will go 
has not yet been determined. But it 
is certain to be underwritten largely by 
the industries themselves. 

Defense of individuals is being 
planned in some detail. This centers 
around civil-defense organizations for 
mutual help in each community, and 
various types of atomic shelters for pro- 
tection against an atomic blast. It is to 
be largely on a volunteer basis in each 
case, with costs paid locally. 

Basements of homes, for example, 
would be converted into emergency 
shelters, effective against a distant ex- 
plosion, under one phase of the plan for 
individuals. 

Shelter areas in strong, fireproof 
buildings will be urged as giving fire 


protection. That will involve reinforced- 
concrete rooms built inside those build- 
ings. 

Underground shelters, built either 
by families or communities, will be rec- 
ommended as giving the best protection. 
Costly to build, they may get local sub- 
sidies. 

What it all adds up to is this: 
Plans now being drawn up for the de- 
fense of U.S. civilians are on a scale 
that would have seemed fantastic in 
World War II. They include Govern- 
ment outlays for public works that could 
cost 100 billion dollars. And, in addition, 
they call for other billions in private 
funds to be spent for the defense of fac- 
tories and families. How big and costly 
these projects will become in the years 
ahead is anybody’s guess. 

What is sure is that, in the event of a 
business slump, the planners will have a 
pump-priming program ready that will 
far exceed anything ever conceived in 
the days of “big” New Deal projects, a 
program geared to defense in the atomic 
age. 
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Upper Hand for Defense? 
U.S. Readies New Arsenal 


All the fantastic new weapons 
are not yet ready for war. De- 
fense optimism is over future 
prospects, not arms at hand. 

Atomic artillery, atomic war- 
heads for guided missiles, etc., 
still are in the development stage. 
They‘re part of a whole new 
arsenal due soon. 

Weapons to fight massed 
troops are far ahead of World 
War Il. Power to stop Russia 
cold is predicted in years just 
ahead. 


Quick and easy victory over Russia, 
if war comes now, is not to result from 
the use of atomic artillery and other 
miracle weapons. These weapons, de- 
spite recent reports in the daily press, 
are not yet ready for use in winning 
wars. 

Radical new weapons, nonetheless, lie 
back of the new optimism of military 
officials that Russian armies can _ be 
stopped in Europe in any war that starts 
after the next few years. 

Some of these weapons are in the pro- 
duction stage. Others are off the draw- 
ing boards, tested and ready for produc- 
tion. Still others are in the experimental 
stage, but far enough along to justify 
some conclusion. 

The first report on new-weapon de- 
velopment and the optimism it was gen- 
erating was given for you in the May 26 
issue of U.S. News & World Report. 
Since that time, military officials have 
revealed their attitude publicly, giving 
more detail on weapon development. 

The new arsenal of U. S. defensive 
weapons includes several that will force 
drastic changes by any military power 
seeking to take the offensive. Without 
sensational speculation, the cold facts 
officially revealed show this: 

Atomic artillery is not yet in the 
arsenal of developed weapons. That is 
still well in the future, even though Gen. 
J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief of Staff, 
reports “. . . it is by no means impossible 
to develop an artillery piece that would 
fire an atomic weapon.” 

Small atom bombs, however, that 
can be used by front-line troops with 
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relatively small bomber planes, are in 
production. This is borne out by Louis 
Johnson, Defense Secretary. 

Atomic warheads for guided mis- 
siles, that could also be used tactically by 
troops, are reported by General Collins 
to be in the development stage. 

Radiological weapons that involve 
the same radioactivity as the atom bomb, 
moreover, are ready. As disclosed by 
Secretary Johnson, the idea is to spread 
radioactive particles, either by “dusting” 
from aircraft or by firing artillery shells. 
The charged particles will make any area 
untenable for enemy troops, and may 
thus stop any large force from advancing 
over the infected area. 

Effect of these weapons, when they 
are available and troops are trained in 
their use, will be to cut down the ad- 
vantage of an enemy who has masses of 
men for an attack over a defended area. 

Proximity fuses, developed by the 
Navy toward the end of World War II, 
greatly reinforce this type of defense. 
Used only once in land warfare, in the 
Battle of the Bulge, these fuses are 
equipped with small electronic tubes 
that cause artillery shells to burst when 
near the ground. Result is that shell 
fragments cover a large area, cutting 
down troops when massed. 





WILL THE TANK FOLLOW THE BUGGY INTO LIMBO? 


ee, 


Antitank rifles of radical new desigy, 
in turn, may spell the end of mass at. 
tacks by tanks. These are in production, 
use rocket ammunition with target-seek. 
ing equipment to destroy even distant 
tanks. This is disclosed by Frank Pace 
Army Secretary. 

Shaped charges, a method of jp. 
creasing the power of antitank ammuni- 
tion by forcing all of the blast out the 
front of the shell, are used with the anti. 
tank rifle, making it powerful enough to 
penetrate the biggest tank. 

Recoilless rifles, artillery pieces built 
on the principle of the bazooka and car. 
ried and fired by only two men, add 
greatly to maneuverability of defense 
against both tanks and troops. In effect, 
use of these rocket guns means that in- 
fantry troops can carry their own defen- 
sive artillery with them. 

Antiaircraft rifles, in “advanced” de- 
velopment, may mean the end to the use 
of masses of planes. These weapons are 
described by General Collins as being 
effective against planes up to 12 miles 
away, destroying them with target-seek- 
ing rocket shells. 

Result is that a potent defense against 
masses of men, masses of tanks and 
masses of planes is in sight. Officials be 
lieve Russia depends on that combination 
in any attack against Western Europe 
New weapons, thus, are breeding new 
confidence among Western defense off- 
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be fully developed, produced and de- 
livered, and troops must be trained in 
their use, before the West can count on 
real defensive strength in a showdown. 
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Improved weapons breed confidence 
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Scarcities are showing up here 
and there. Builders, steel users 
can't always get what they want 
when they want it. 

Bricks are short, also lumber, 
millwork, cement. There’s a wait 
for particular buyers of cars, ap- 
pliances, too. 

Bright spot, for customers, is 
that production is way up in 
many lines. Most things will be 
leasy to get later on. 


Shortages are back to annoy U. S. 
iconsumers. In most cases these short- 
ages are confined to local areas and 
to a limited number of products. But, 
for some products, scarcities will grow 
iota before they get better. 
Industries that had gambled on a busi- 
ness setback in 1950 now are scurrying 
to build up inventories in the face of a 


Jheavy demand for goods. Steel supply, 


made short by last year’s strike, may not 
jeatch up with demand until late in the 
jyear. Goods are being turned out in 
jenormous quantities, however, so that 
‘most of the shortages probably are tem- 
|porary. 

__ In the building field, scarcities are 
slowing down construction in many com- 
‘munities. Prices of some materials, as a 
result, are being marked up. 

Bricks, for example, are in short sup- 
ply and prices have been creeping up. 
Production is close to the record level of 
postwar years, after dropping below the 
1949 level early this year. Heavy de- 
mands of the home-building boom will 
leave stocks of many dealers low for 
some tire. As a result, thousands of 
families will face delays in getting into 
their new homes. 

Cement scarcities, too, can bring 
building delays later in the year. April 
output of 18.1 million barrels set a new 
record for that month, up 28 per cent 
from March. Even then, inventories were 
below those of April, 1949, when stocks 
were not big enough to prevent a tight 
situation by October. This year’s build- 
ing boom is far bigger than that of 1949, 
so an even tighter situation is likely this 
autumn. The industry is capable of high- 
er production, and shortages cannot be 
expected to last long. 
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SHORTAGES BACK—IN SOME LINES 


Most Troubles Local, but May Get Worse 


Lumber is short in some areas, despite 
high production, and shortages are con- 
fined to certain types. Oak flooring is 
not always easy to get, with supplies 
varying according to communities. Lum- 
ber shortages should ease soon, with a 
rising level of production. April produc- 
tion was 20 per cent above last year, 
and output continues to climb. The lum- 
ber situation is one that often causes de- 
lays, but builders usually can get what 
they want by standing in line a while. 
Output must be stepped up, however, 
if widespread delays are to be avoided 
later in the year. 

Millwork is hard to obtain in some 
localities. The situation may become 
troublesome later. Production of doors, 
sash and exterior frames far exceeds the 
levels of a year ago, but more is needed. 

Gypsum-board manufacturers may 
have trouble meeting 1950 demands. 
They now are producing almost at capac- 
ity and yet are unable to fill the need. 

Steel, the most critical of all com- 
modities now in short supply, also holds 
the key to ending of scarcities in other 
fields. A slump in auto production, for 
example, would release more steel to the 
building industry and relieve shortages 
there. It also would leave more steel 
available for manufacturers of sume 
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household appliances that now are in 
short supply. 

Steel mills, working at capacity, are 
still unable to fill demands. Certain kinds 
of steel are getting even scarcer, and 
black markets are returning. 

Automobiles of some types and 
models still cannot be bought out of 
stock. Demand is so great for popular 

makes that buyers sometimes must wait 
for weeks for the sizes and colors they 
want. The present rate of production, 
now at 7.5 million a year, should bring 
an end to shortages by late 1950. 

Home appliances, like autos, 
not always easy to get. 

Refrigerators are a case in point. Total 
supply is adequate, but models and sizes 
wanted sometimes are not available for 
the asking. Stepped-up output is fast 
relieving that ‘situation. 

Television output is catching up with 
demand, although there is some waiting 
for particular types and sizes. 

Electric-range inventories 
half as big as a year ago. 

Shortages, on the whole, are proving 
more troublesome than critical. That 
they exist at all shows how unexpected 
the boom of 1950 was to many produc- 
ers. Few were prepared for the deluge 
of orders that hit them. 
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Scarcities are temporary but annoying 
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WARREN STOCK GOES UP FOR 1952 


Brannan Plan Treated Coolly in lowa Vote 


June primaries, in terms of men 
and issues, show this: 

In California—Warren picks up 
new stature as a vote getter; will 
have a big voice in Republican 
choice for President. 

In lowa—Brannan plan, as a 
campaign issue, fails to bring out 
the farmers on the Democratic 
side. 

In South Dakota—Gurney de- 
feat means Truman Administra- 
tion loses a vote on foreign aid, 
military spending. 

SAN FRANCISCO 


The voting in California primaries 
has produced a real possibility for the 
Republican presidential nomination 
in 1952. 

If Governor Earl Warren keeps up 
the same pace over James Roosevelt in 
November that he set in the June pri- 
maries, the Californian almost inevitably 
will be drawn into the limelight at the 
next Republican National Convention. 
He will be hard for his party to ignore. 
Mr. Warren has shown that he is a vote 
getter with hardly a rival in the country. 





-Acme 
WARREN & DAUGHTER 
Programs favored .. . 
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Warren got the Republican nomination 
for Goverror by a vote of around 8 to 1 
over his opponent and ran Roosevelt a 
fairly close race for the Democratic nomi- 
nation. With nearly all votes counted, the 
Warren total in the two primaries was 
running at about 8 to 5 over the Roose- 
velt ballot. A similar margin in November 
would give Warren an easy election to a 
third term. 

This is the third time the Governor 
has rolled up impressive votes in his 
home State. A pleasant man with six 
handsome children, he draws strong 
support from labor, less from employers. 
He does not have the full backing of the 
California Republican organization. Many 
Democratic labor leaders campaigned 
actively for him. 

Governor Warren’s program calls for 
a broad system of social security for his 
State, for large spending for schools, 
roads and hospitals—but with the State 
government to operate on a pay-as-go 
basis. In spite of its favor with the 
voters, many Republicans in his State do 
not approve the Warren program. The 
same goes for many national Republican 
leaders. 

It now seems doubtful that Mr. Roose- 
velt can win this autumn. In spite of 
lavish promises to voters, he could not 
prevent Governor Warren from making 
heavy inroads upon the Democratic vote. 

Of the almost 5 million persons regis- 
tered in California for the primaries, 
there are three Democrats on the voting 
lists for each two Republicans. This 
means that Warren, to win the Gov- 
ernorship in November, must hold most 
of the Republican vote and win from 
20 to 30 per cent of the Democratic 
vote. He got about 40 per cent of the 
Democratic votes cast in the primary— 
far more than enough to win in No- 
vember if he can hold his ground. 

Republicans also have a chance to 
win a Senate seat in California. But the 
road to victory here seems likely to be 
far rougher than in the Governor's race. 
In the Senate contest, two former Rep- 
resentatives will be battling: Mrs. Helen 
Gahagan Douglas for the Democrats and 
Richard Nixon for the Republicans. 

In the senatorial contest, Nixon won 
the Republican nomination by a margin 
of about 4 to 1 over Mrs. Douglas. But 
Mrs. Douglas captured the Democratic 
nomination by a 2 to 1 margin over 
Nixon. Experienced observers of Cali- 
fornia politics said the combined totals 


in the primaries were too close to ind: 
cate a clear trend for the Novembe 
voting. 

On the ticket with Governor Warren 
in November, Mr. Nixon might be able 
to win. The Warren sweep, if it carries 
through the general election, might pull 
him in. But Mrs. Douglas could be re. 
garded as having a slight edge over Mr. 
Nixon. She will have the lopsided Demo- 
cratic registration working in her favor 
to a greater degree than it did for Mr. 
Roosevelt in his primary race. 


DES MOINES 


The Brannan plan failed to set the 
Iowa prairies on fire as a vote-getting 
issue. It did not draw droves of farmer 
to the polls for its Democratic advocate, 
Albert J. Loveland. 

Nor did Iowans show any disposition 
to punish Senator Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper, Republican, for the driving fight 
that he had made on former Chairman 
David Lilienthal of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Mr. Loveland, farmer and former Un- 


der Secretary of Agriculture, won the | 


Democratic Senatorial nomination by a 
narrow margin over former Govemor 
Nelson G. Kraschel, who had opposed 


the plan. Loveland got 38,000 votes out f 


of 100,000 in the Democratic primary. f ,));, 


But the Loveland strength came more 
from the city voters in Des Moines, Sioux 
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IOWA’‘S LOVELAND 
Workers who helped a Democrat .. . 


City, Ottumwa, Fort Dodge, Waterloo 
and Mason City. It was the push of labor 
votes in Iowa towns that won the nomi- 
nation for him. 

Senator Hickenlooper got 190,000 of 
the 255,000 votes in the Republican pri- 
mary. Friends say this assures his re- 
election in November. But Mr. Hicken- 
looper is taking no chances. He and Mr. 
Loveland will fight a hard, driving cam- 
paign, on issues, not personalities. They 
do not regard Iowa primaries as any sure 


| sign of what may happen in November. 


There were 270,000 votes in the Re- 
publican senatorial primary of 1948 and 


| only 65,000 in the Democratic, as com- 


pared to 255,000 for the Republicans 
and 100,000 for the Democrats in their 
1950 primaries. But in 1948 Guy M. 
Gillette, the Democrat, beat Senator 
George A. Wilson, the Republican in- 
cumbent, in the general election. Thou- 
sands of farmers shifted their votes. 

The same areas that voted for Gillette 
and President Truman in 1948 voted for 
Loveland in 1950. And Republicans are 
not too sure that the Republican farm 
counties that jumped to Truman in 1948 
will come back to them in the general 
election this autumn. They hope so. But 
the primary gives them no clue. 

One reason why the protest vote 
against Hickenlooper was as small as it 
was—say those who know Iowa best— 








World 








grows out of the fact that much of 
labor voted in the Democratic primary 
to try to put Loveland across. But the 
farm vote still is the deciding factor in 
Iowa. 

Several facts showed up in the Iowa 
primaries that may have significance for 
the general election in November: 

The Republicans’ primary vote was 
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62,000 below the figures in their hottest 
contest in the 1948 primary. 

The Democratic primary vote this vear 
was 35,000 votes higher than in 1948, 
when the Democrats elected a Senator. 

Men on the scene say that a Hicken- 
looper victory in November is not too 
certain yet. He apparently has the edge 
over Loveland. But the national Ad- 
ministration will put money and men 
back of the Loveland candidacy. Iowans 
expect it to be a real battle. 


SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. 
Representative Francis Case is almost 
assured of election to the United States 
Senate by his defeat of Senator Chan 
Gurney for the Republican nomination. 
And this will cost the Administration one 
vote on many foreign-aid and military- 
spending matters. 

Where Gurney often has gone along 
with the Democratic Administration in 
support of the Mazshall Plan, various 
phases of foreign policy and general 
military spending, Case will take a cri- 
tical view. He already has shown himself 
opposed to many of these things in the 
House. And this is one of the things that 
helped to elect him. 

Mr. Case is strong for budget bal- 
ancing. He is a conservative. And he was 
author of the Case bill, which labor re- 
garded as restrictive and which almost 
became law in 1946. Only a veto blocked 
the legislation. 

A quiet worker behind the scenes, 
Case is a member of the House Appro- 
priations Committee and of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. He 
favors Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower for 
President. He not only opposes many 
phases of the Administration’s foreign 


SOUTH DAKOTA’‘S CASE 
. . Gurney was too far away 
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policy, but he also disagrees with the 
Republicans on the point of aid to China. 
He does not think Chiang Kai-shek can 
be helped. 

Mr. Case was assigned to the Un- 
American Activities Committee in an ef- 
fort to restore some dignity and decorum 
to the operations of that Committee. 
This assignment did him some good in 
the campaign. As between Case and 
Gurney, Communism was not an issue. 
But South Dakotans are disturbed by the 
talk of Communists in Government, and 
the fact that Mr. Case was a member of 
one of the committees that was thought 
of as a watchdog reacted in his favor. 

“I don’t know a single Communist in 
South Dakota,” said a_ well-informed 
man. “So far as I know, I have never 
seen one. But I am surprised and alarmed 
by the placid manner in which Wash- 
ingtonians seem to take the disclosures 
that there are Communists in the Gov- 
ernment. And many other South Dako- 
tans are worried, too. The fact that Mr. 
Case was identified with the effort to find 
them and drive them out was a point in 
his favor in the election.” 

Senator Gurney had spent little time 
in South Dakota recently. Mr. Case had 
spent months in campaigning through the 
eastern part of the State. The people felt 
that Gurney had gotten too far away 
from them in Washington and was being 
ruled by the military group in the Penta- 
gon. Case came to them campaigning in 
personal fashion and did not help to dis- 
pel their fears about Gurney. 

Few doubt that Case will win in No- 
vember. His Democratic opponent will 
be John A. Engel, an attorney who was 
beaten by Republican Senator Karl E. 
Mundt in 1948. 
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‘Jim Crow’ Is 


Color line, as a bar against 
Negroes, is being weakened by 
court order. It means a different 
way of life in much of U. S. 

Supreme Court hasn’‘t ruled di- 
rectly on segregation. But it is 
letting Negroes enter many doors 
long closed to them. 

Armed forces, Government, lo- 
cal laws are banning discrimina- 
tion too. Jim Crow rules are losing 
out on almost every test. 


Slowly but surely, the barriers that 
are erected in law and custom be- 
tween races and creeds in the United 
States are being broken down. The 
Supreme Court, not Congress, is grad- 
ually whittling away at the legal basis 
for discrimination. 

A Negro in the South now is entitled 
to the same chance to get a university 
education as a white youth. Negroes 
can’t be segregated in the classroom. A 
Negro riding on a railway train is en- 
titled to the same service as a white 
passenger. Real estate titles cannot con- 
tain enforceable covenants barring sale 
to Negroes or persons of other creeds 
and races. A Negro charged with crime 


Down but Not Out 


Court Says: No More Second-Class Citizenshiecisic 


cannot be convicted if members of his 
race are barred from juries. States cannot 
stop Negroes from voting in elections, 
general or primary, for national officials. 

As soon as a case is brought before it, 
the Supreme Court almost surely will 
decide that Negro children in grade 
schools and high schools must have the 
same facilities and the same standards of 
instruction as white pupils. The same 
rule might apply to public hospitals and 
other public institutions. 

Supreme Court Justices are unani- 
mous in holding that people of all creeds 
and colors must get equal treatment in 
all things that are publicly supervised. 
This unanimous attitude is demonstrated 
in the latest three court decisions. 

One decision held that the Interstate 
Commerce Act was violated when the 
Southern Railway refused to serve a 
Negro passenger, Elmer W. Henderson, 
in a dining car except at a table set apart 
for Negroes. A second decision held that 
a Negro must be admitted to the Uni- 
versity of Texas Law School even though 
Texas maintains a separate law school 
for members of his race. A third de- 
cision held that the University of Okla- 
homa cannot segregate a Negro gradu- 
ate student who was admitted to study 
for a degree of Doctor of Education. 

These decisions do not mark any de- 
parture from the trend of recent Court 
actions. The dining-car case simply ex- 





THE SUPREME COURT 
The trend has been established ending segregation... 
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tends earlier decisions that Negroes my 
be allowed to travel first class on tray 
and cannot be segregated on interstat 
buses. The educational decisions cam 
out earlier decisions that Negroes canng 
be denied opportunities for higher edurg. 
tion that States offer to white students 

Segregation itself is not vet knocked 
out by the Court. Decisions to date hay 
whittled away at effects of segregation as 
cases were presented. The Court has notffuture. 






tution. That amendment says: “No State 
shall make or enforce any law which shal 
abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States.” 

The “separate but equal” doctringfmow a 
however, appears to stand in jeopardy, 
Texas established a Negro law school fer 


fessors, a library of 16,500 volumes, ; 
practice court and a legal-aid associa. 
tion. One graduate has been admitted to 
the Texas bar. Nevertheless, the Couriisame | 
held that Heman Marion Sweatt, ajjpools, 
Negro, must be admitted to the Univerj) The 
sity of Texas Law School because thejFedera 
Negro school did not offer equal adJicolor | 
vantages. The’ University of Oklahomafbetter 
admitted G. ‘W. McLaurin as a Negnjmessen 
graduate student, but required him ty Ther 
sit apart from white students in thea num! 
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G. W. McLAURIN 
. . in universities ... 
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class, in the library and in the school 
cafeteria. The Court held that such 


egregation must stop. 
Separate Negro schools in the South 






















ay have to change because of these 
decisions. Segregation is practiced uni- 
versally in Southern States. It is officially 
,dmitted in most of them that Negro 
chools are not as good as white schools. 
eorgia’s Public School Superintendent 
stimates that 100 million dollars will be 
eeded to bring Negro public schools to 
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rOeS must 
ON trains 
interstate 


MS Cany 
°S cannot fa par with schools for white children. 
er educa. § Most Southern States would find it 


nancially difficult to provide equal 
chools from their own resources. It is 
not likely that the South will abolish 
gation afsegregation at any time in the near 
t has notffuture. But it is almost certain that the 
of 189%}Supreme Court will find schools unequal 
afforded|whenever a case is put before it. Such 


students, 


Equality also is getting an assist from 
ther quarters. The armed forces have 
bolished segregation. All Army schools 
now are opened to Negro troops. Ne- 
roes may be promoted to higher grades. 
: Negro midshipman has been gradu- 
ated from the U.S. Naval Academy. 
here is no segregation in mess halls, and 
jegroes may be assigned to any Army 
init. Troops of both races sleep in the 


doctrine 


ools, patronize the same service clubs. 
| The executive departments of the 
iuse theliFederal Government have abolished the 


klahomjbetter jobs than as elevator operators, 
a Negwjimessengers and porters. 

him t}) There are antidiscrimination laws in 
in thea number of Northern States, including 
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. . . and in public places 
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New York, New Jersey, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. No public housing can 
discriminate against Negroes or anyone 
else in New York. The Federal Housing 
Administration will not guarantee a mort- 
gage that has a discrimination clause in 
the title. The City Council of Portland, 
Oreg., has passed an ordinance barring 
discrimination in hotels, restaurants, 
theaters and other places of “public ac- 
commodation.” 

These actions follow the trend estab- 
lished by the Supreme Court. The Court 
held as long ago as 1917 that segregation 
laws in cities were unconstitutional, and 
it pushed this ban forward in 1948 when 
it held that racial covenants on real 
estate had no standing in any court. 

Civil rights of Negroes also have been 
repeatedly upheld in the Supreme Court. 
In 1927, again in 1932 and in 1944, the 
Supreme Court held that Texas must 
allow Negroes to vote in primaries. The 
same ruling was issued by a U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals in 1949 against South 
Carolina. Result is that more Negroes are 
voting in the South than ever before. 

The Court also has held repeatedly 
that Negroes ae denied fair trials when 
members of their race are barred from 
jury service. That has forced Southern 
States to place Negroes on jury panels. 

Private arrangements that sanc- 
tion discrimination, however, are not 
disturbed by these decisions. On the 
same day that the Court issued its dining- 
car and college decisions, it refused to 
hear an appeal from New York on a 
private housing case. That case involved 
Stuyvesant Town, a private housing de- 
velopment in New York City. 

Stuyvesant Town refuses to rent to 
Negroes. Three Negro veterans carried a 
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case through the New York courts, which 
held the exclusion of Negroes by the 
landlord wes a private action that does 
not violate the equal-protection clauses 
of either the New York or the Federal 
Constitution. The Supreme Court up- 
held the New York decision, in effect, by 
refusing to hear the appeal. 

Private landlords thus remain free to 
rent to whom they please. Private land- 
owners still can refuse to sell property 
to Negroes, or to persons of other races 
or creeds. Private clubs and fraternities 
and other private organizations are free 
to refuse membership on racial grounds. 
Restaurants, hotels and theaters appar- 
ently are permitted to select their cus- 
tomers. Private schools presumably may 
maintain any restrictions they wish. 

Private action may keep alive the cus- 
tomary barriers between races and creeds 
that have existed. 

Public action on discrimination, how- 
ever, appears likely to be restricted more 
and more as the Supreme Court extends 
the theory of equal rights for all. In the 
latest cases, the Court was asked to 
abolish segregation entirely, but the 
Justices refused to go that far. 

In refusing to go the whole distance, 
Chief Justice Vinson explained: 

“We have frequently reiterated that 
this Court will decide constitutional ques- 
tions only when necessary to the dis- 
position of the case at hand, and that 
such decisions will be drawn as narrow- 
ly as possible.” 

Yet the Court appears to be drawing 
closer to the dissent in the 1896 case by 
Justice John M. Harlan, who said then: 

“Our Constitution is color blind and 
neither knows nor tolerates classes among 
citizens.” 


—Department of Defense 





EQUALITY IN ARMED FORCES 
Slowly barriers are broken down 
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WHY YOUR LETTERS ARE LATE 


Reported from NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, CHICAGO, WASHINGTON 


After cutbacks: The mail still 
goes through, but it takes a lot 
longer. Slowdown hits both busi- 
nesses and individuals. 

Fewer pickups, deliveries take 
the big toll. A letter that used to 
arrive overnight may be in the 
mails three days now. 

Some users are forced to skip 
the mailman; are turning to tele- 
phone, telegraph for all but rou- 
tine correspondence. 


The U. S. mail today isn’t what it 
was a month ago. It is in the process 
of slowing down, of becoming less de- 
pendable for people in residential 
areas end in many business sections. 

Cutback in mail service now being 
made is the first on a broad scale in the 
peacetime history of the postal service. 
Always in the past, the Post Office De- 
partment has moved forward to give the 
public more and more service. It moved 
from horse and buggy, through the pony 
express, to the railroad and then the air- 
plane, all designed to speed delivery 
and make the mails bigger and _ better. 

All of a sudden, after 175 years of 
progress, the Post Office Department is 
finding some business users of its service 
telling their customers: “Don’t depend 
on the mails.” The reason is found in 
the uncertainty of pickup and delivery 
in some communities. Air mail in partic- 
ular, is being delayed. A heavy invest- 
ment in subsidy for air mail is nullified 
in part by curtailed pickup of mail. Peo- 
ple often are paving a premium for serv- 
ice no faster than they can get through 
regular train mail. 

Slower mail service, to date, is said to 
be bringing few complaints either to the 
Post Office Department or committees of 
Congress. Yet, a reporting job carried on 
in several cities of the country to get 
reactions of mail users turns up plenty 
of complaint from a large proportion of 
sampled individuals. 

People are talking and thinking of 
their troubles, even if they aren’t making 
formal protests. Some volunteer to pay 
more postage if that is what it takes to 
bring back better service. Others just 
wonder what’s wrong, and how long the 
curtailment will last. 
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What has happened, in brief, is that 
the Post Office Department, to save 70 
million dollars out of a 2.2-billion-dollar 
budget, has cut home deliveries to one a 
day and stopped collecting mail’ after 
7 p.m. in most places. It also has closed 
windows in post offices that used to 
take mail in the evening and on week 
ends. It has discontinued readdressing of 
letters misaddressed; cut parcel-post de- 
livery to once a day, stopped fast han- 
dling of circulars, eliminated much night 
work that formerly speeded the mail. 

These reductions now are in effect in 
about half the cities of the country; they 
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—Frank Alexander 


PICKUP TIME 
... after 7 p.m.—quiet 


will spread to the rest of the country by 
July 1. Larger businesses are meeting the 
situation to some extent by their own 
efforts. Some firms send their own pickup 
and delivery trucks to the post office. 

Smaller businesses and _ individuals 
cannot do much to help themselves. 
Schedules were cut most in residential 
areas, where wives write the family 
letters and mail them in the evening. 

Just to show the kinds of delay pro- 
duced by the new system: 

In Washington, D.C., the last pickup 
of mail in residential areas had been be- 
tween 9 and 10:15 at night. Families 
wrote their letters in the evening, 
dropped them in the neighborhood box 
and knew they would go out that night. 
An air-mail letter to Chicago often was 


delivered the next morning, always th 
next afternoon, within 12 to 18 hoy 
after writing. Nobody kicked about a¢ 
cent air-mail stamp for service like thy 

Now, in Northwest Washington, th 
last pickup is between 6 to 7:30 o'clock 
A letter mailed after 7:30 is not picke 
up until after 8:30 the next morning, } 
can’t be delivered in Chicago until th 
following day, or 36 hours after writing 
whether it goes by train, at 3 cents, o 
plane, at 6 cents. If it happens to miss th 
one Chicago delivery, it waits until th 
next day and isn’t delivered until 6 
hours—two and one-half days—after writ 
ing. 

Similar delays occur on mail starting 
out at the other end—Chicago, in this ey 
ample. There, the last pickup from stree 
letter boxes is at about 6:15 p.m. A typi 
cal exchange of a letter and its answe 
between Washington and Chicago coul! 
easily have been accomplished in abo 





36 hours under the old system. Now th 
exchange will require around 60 hour 
Any little slip-up can add another % 
hours to the delay. 


In Los Angeles, mail dropped in 3] 
street box in the evening formerly wat 


delivered in San Francisco the following 
afternoon. Now it gets delivered the da 
after that, at least 12 hours, sometime 
24 hours, later. 

A slowdown in personal mail may not 
be serious, as postal officials argue. Buti 
is enough to throw a monkev wrench 
into family planning, and it often upset 
habits and arrangements that kept peo 
ple happy for vears. A case in point i 
the man who received a certain check 
every Monday morning—he depende( 
on it and so did his creditors. Now? 
sometimes reaches him on Monday after 
noon or Tuesday, but once it did net 
arrive until Wednesday. By that time ke 
was completely out of money and wa 
having trouble borrowing. 

Another case illustrates the kind of a- 
novance people find in the postal slov 
down. In Washington, D.C., a man aml 
his wife suddenly decided to go out ¢ 
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town for a week end. They had to notih 
the wife’s parents, in Florida. An air-mal 
letter would have reached Florida in 
time under the old system. With cur 
tailed deliveries, that wasn’t possible. ! 
long-distance phone call had to be made 
It cost about $1.50, where a 6 cen 
stamp would have served a week earliet 

Businessmen complain about a variett 
of higher costs resulting from slowé 
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mails. A fabric manufacturer in New 
York City had this experience: A mill 
located in Wilmington, Del., mails in a 
daily report at the close of business every 
afternoon. That report formerly was de- 
livered to the New York office the next 
morning. Now it comes in the afternoon, 
or early the following day, and there is 
greater chance for a costly delay in com- 
pany operations. 

This manufacturer is going to use the 
telephone, since he can no longer depend 
on the mails. “Mail from our Chicago 
office,” he says, “would normally come 
into our New York office the next morn- 
ing or afternoon, via air mail. Now we 
get it on the second day after mailing. 
Regular mail reaches us Thursday, if it’s 
mailed early enough on Monday. Our 
phone bills are jumping.” 

Even more serious than big telephone 
bills is the risk of losing orders until 
everybody gets acquainted with the new, 
slow mail schedules. A Washington, D.C., 
firm tells this story: A customer in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, air mailed on a Thursday 
some specifications, requesting an imme- 
diate bid. His letter reached Washington 


| Friday morning. Once it would have 


been delivered that afternoon; under the 
new rules it was held up, delivered 
Saturday morning when the D.C. firm 
was closed for the week end. By chance, 
an employe came by the office late that 
afternoon and found the customer’s re- 
quest. The staff had to come in Sunday 
to work up estimates on what turned out 
to be a $300,000 order. The company 
would have lost the order if the cus- 
tomer’s request had not been found until 
Monday morning. 

Reason for the cut in postal service 
is explained by Postmaster General Jesse 
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M. Donaldson as follows: The House ap- 
propriated $2,207,500,000 for the mails 
in the year starting July 1. Expenses 
would amount to $2,277,000,000, if old 
standards of service were maintained. 
“There is only one way to save the 
money,” says Donaldson, “and that is by 
curtailing services. It is futile for critics 
to claim that the Post Office Department 
can make sizable savings any other way.” 
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Many Congressmen privately applaud 
this effort to save money. But they aren’t 
sure about the public’s reaction. Legis- 
lation ordering the Department to re- 
store service has been approved by House 
and Senate committees. This makes it 
available for quick passage, if public pro- 
tests rise. 

So far the most vocal complaints have 
been those of mail carriers, who dislike 
longer routes and heavier loads. That 
may not be true after effects of reduced 
service spread to every community of the 
nation. A slowdown in the mails, the first 
in history, is irritating and often costly 
for most people and businesses. 
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‘A FINE STATE OF AFFAIRS‘ 
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—Frank Alexander 


~—Ewing Galloway 


MAIL FLOW: IT TOOK A LOT OF YEARS AND MONEY TO MAKE IT SPEEDY 
... after July 1—a nation-wide slowdown 
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Planning a Japan Without MacArthur 


End of U.S. rule in Japan is 
drawing closer. MacArthurism, 
after five years, is getting tire- 
some to the Japanese. 

Problem, for U. S., is what to 
expect when the General comes 
home; how much self-rule to al- 
low in Japan. 

What U. S. wants, after Mac- 
Arthur, is a friendly government, 
a sure-fire ally and armed bases 
in the old enemy's homeland. 


TOKYO 

The last days of General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur as the real 
boss of Japan are coming into sight. 
After five years of military rule, the 
Japanese are restive, eager to be free 
to govern themselves, eager to be 
independent again. 

Americans concerned with Japanese 
affairs, most of them, think Japan should 
be free. They say so publicly. General 
MacArthur himself has said publicly 
that Japan has earned the right to sov- 
ereignty. But the American problem is 
how to end the MacArthur rule without 
crippling U.S. defenses in the Pacific, 
without giving Soviet Russia another 
chance to expand at U.S. expense. 

General MacArthur holds powers that, 
under the Japanese Constitution as he 
has approved it, no Japanese may ever 
hold. He still is popular among the 
Japanese and he still likes his job here. 
But he himself once said that military 
occupation becomes self-defeating within 
five years. He is in his fifth year as vir- 
tual dictator of the 80 million Japanese. 

His orders dictate tax laws, set limits 
to the Government budget, determine 
credit policies, control foreign trade and 
fix wages. General MacArthur can order 
and has ordered the Japanese Govern- 
ment to ban Communists from public 
life and to remove Communists from the 
management and editorial direction of 
their own Communist newspaper. 

Powers like these, important as long 
as Japan is run simply as a conquered 
country by the soldiers who conquered 
it, now have outlived their usefulness, 
in the eyes of many Americans and most 
Japanese businessmen say 
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Reported from TOKYO 


General MacArthur’s policies are making 
Japan overproduce while depriving the 
country of such natural markets as 
China. Labor leaders complain that the 
MacArthur ban on strikes and on wage 
increases is driving workers into the 
arms of the Communists. Japanese criti- 
cism of the occupation, Americans here 
fear, may turn into anti-Americanism. 

Added up, what it all means is that 
most Japanese and American experts 
agree, for various reasons, that the 
Japanese should get more power to 
govern themselves. And no Japanese 
Government, they say, will be considered 
sovereign by the people of Japan as long 
as General MacArthur, the ruler of a de- 
feated Japan, remains in the country. 

What will follow the General will 
depend considerably on the findings of 
such visitors to Japan as Louis Johnson, 
Secretary of Defense, and John Foster 
Dulles, State Department adviser. Both 
Mr. Johnson and Mr. Dulles, however, 
are expected to find that considerations of 
military or diplomatic strategy are not 
the only things involved in Japan’s 
future. 

Military view—the view held in the 
Pentagon in Washington, as reflected by 
military visitors here—is that the U.S. 
must keep troops and bases in Japan. 
Such bases, as the military see it, must 
be kept to protect the Pacific coasts of 
the U.S. from Russian attack. 





? ae 5 5 a scary % 
GENERAL MacARTHUR 
... last days as boss? 


Diplomatic view, on the other hand, js 
that the U.S. should be content with ai 
bases in the Ryukyu Islands, south of 
Japan proper, where Okinawa is—islands 
that the United States plans to keep, If 
Japan is to be sovereign, say the diplo 
mats, Japan must be the master of its 
own territory. 

All these arguments have been aired 
publicly, so publicly that they are no 
secret to the Japanese. And General Mae- 
Arthur himself, cast in the dual role of 


conquering soldier and peacetime ruler, | 
wants the Japanese to have a peace | 
treaty that will give them the power tp f 


govern themselves and still will give the 
U.S. rights to use bases in Japan. 





Probable course for the U.S., a course 
that in any case involves the end of Gen 
eral MacArthur's role as the real ruler 
of Japan, starts with the need for action 
on a peace treaty for Japan. 

A full peace treaty, ending the occy 
pation and restoring sovereignty to the 
Japanese, is likely to be sought first by 
the U.S. in order to show U.S. respect 
for agreements made at the war's end. 
But “cold war” blocks any chance fora 
treaty written by the U.S., Russia and 
the 11 other powers involved in the 
fighting war against Japan. 

Russia, first of all, refuses to sit down 
at the peace table with the delegates of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s China. U.S., on the 
other hand, does not recognize the Chi- 
nese Communist Government in Peiping. 

Russia, in addition, insists that the 


great powers, including Russia and Com-} 


munist China, should have the power to 











veto any decision on the peace treaty.§ 


That would permit Russia or Communist 
China to rule out any suggestion that 
U.S. troops remain in Japan or that the 
U.S. keep military bases here. It would 
also leave Japan as an easy victim for: 
Communist putsch, such as the uprising 


that turned Czechoslovakia into a Rus} 


sian satellite. U.S., on the other hand, 
wants a majority of the 13 powers cor 
cerned to write the treaty. 

A separate peace is likely to k 
sought by the U.S. after it becomes clea 
that agreement on a treaty by all cour 
tries concerned is blocked. But even: 
separate peace raises problems. 

Premier Shigeru Yoshida’s Gover 
ment, for example, is in favor of granting 
military bases to the U.S. after 3 
separate peace. That, at least, is what the 
Yoshida Government now says. One 
Japan has been given its sovereignty 
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i under a peace treaty with only the U.S. 
} and a few of its allies, there is no guar- 
antee that Premier Yoshida might not 
change his mind, or that a new premier, 
put in power by Parliament, would not 
demand that the United States get out 
of Japan. 

In addition, there are signs that Rus- 
sia also is quite prepared to play the 
game of a “separate” peace to the extent 
of offering the Japanese its own version 
n for: ° @ Proper treaty. The Soviet Ambas- 
prising fl sador to Washington, Alexander S. 
a Rus Panyushkin, an expert on the Far East, 
, hea has been called back to Moscow with 
rs con the Soviet mission to Japan. Russia might 
propose a peace treaty that would re- 
turn to Japan the islands that the U.S. 
and Russia expected to keep, including 
islands that would serve the U.S. for 
bases. Russia could also suggest that 
Japan be “neutral” in the event of war 
and that the Japanese trade freely with 
Communist China. 

Peace without a treaty may turn out 
to be the solution accepted by the U.S. 
as an unwanted but inescapable solution. 

Under this formula, the MacArthur 
headquarters would close up shop and 
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THE OCCUPIERS WATCH THE OCCUPIED 
Japanese desires are increasingly important to U. S. policy makers 


the General himself would return to the 
U.S. Another general, an officer with 
less prestige than General MacArthur, 
would be assigned to command U.S. 
Army, Navy and Air units left in Japan 
as a defensive force, as in Germany, 
rather than an occupation force. Tech- 
nically, the occupation would continue. 
Actually, the Japanese Government, for 
the first time since the war’s end, would 
be running the country. 

All these possibilities call for the with- 
drawal of General MacArthur, an end to 
the powers given to one man, the Su- 
preme Commander of the Allied Powers. 
There remains, of course, the possibility 
that General MacArthur might remain in 
Japan, that the country might be left 
alone to get along as best it could, 
whether the Japanese liked it or not. 
Apart from the fact that General Mac- 
Arthur himself is opposed to such a solu- 
tion, American officials point out that the 
U.S. is not prepared to provide the mili- 
tary power or the economic aid that 
would be necessary to keep a rebellious 
and anti-American Japan under control. 

What the Japanese want, thus, has 
become an important factor in the U.S. 





—Black Star 


decisions about Japan. Japanese business- 
men want the power to trade with any- 
one they please at any price they please 
in free competition. Japanese labor lead- 
ers want the power to strike for higher 
wages, to get a bigger share of industrial 
income. Japanese teachers and other in- 
tellectual leaders want to stay clear of 
entangling alliances with the U.S. or 
with Russia, if possible. Many of these 
desires and interests will conflict, but 
Japanese, with few exceptions, are eager 
for the U.S. to give up military govern- 
ment and for General MacArthur to go 
home. 

End of U. S. rule in Japan, thus, is 
closer. American officials ate anxious to 
keep the friendship of the Japanese, who 
in public-opinion polls now rate the 
United States as their “favorite nation.” 
They also want to keep Soviet Russia 
in its position as “nation most in dis- 
favor” with the Japanese. To do both, 
to keep a friendly government in Japan 
which would agree to an alliance with 
the United States, it is likely that Gen- 
eral MacArthur's unique career as the 
American dictator of Japan will come 
to an end. 
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Here’s Half a Dozen Reasons, Mr.... 


How many times in the past month have you and your wife BOTH 
wanted the family car? How many times has your car needed 
servicing ... and you needed transportation? What about those 
business trips, the times you were away from home and needed a 
car? So don't be surprised ... car owners rent as often as non-owners 
... for both business and pleasure. And talking about pleasure 

...+ plan now to rent a new car from Hertz for your vacation trip 

and have more care-free fun than ever before. 


Economy Is a Good Reason, Too... 


Did you know that the average cost on a weekday of 

renting a car from Hertz ... for a full 12 hours, carrying 
several passengers if you want and driving 30 miles... is only 
$6.85! And gas, oil and insurance are included! Remember, 
too, you rent and drive a new Chevrolet or other fine car, in 
perfect condition... and you can rent from Hertz day or 
night for an hour, a day, a week or as long as you want. 


And Did You Know About This... 


Hertz Driv-Ur-Self service, largest in the world, is 
available in over 450 cities and resort areas throughout 
the United States, Hawaii, Cuba, Great Britain and 
Canada... an amazing system that makes possible 

the famous Hertz Rail-Auto, Plane-Auto Travel Plans. 
Now you can reserve a car through your local Hertz 
station, railroad or airline ticket agent or travel 

agency ... make those long trips by train or plane .. 
and have a reserved car ready at your destination! 


Ltd Good Busness 
































More values with HERTZ... always! 


A SPECIFIC RATE EXAMPLE... At the Hertz 
station in Cleveland, Ohio, 1865 E. 17th St., the 
weekday rate is $5.00 per 10 hours, plus 7c 
per mile, including gas, oil and insurance. Thus, 
the total cost for a 30 mile trip is only $7.10, re- 
gardless of how many ride. Rates lower by the 


week. 


INSURANCE PROTECTION ... You are always 
sure that you are properly insured when you rent 
a car from any Hertz station. 


TRUCKS ...Hertz is also the world’s largest 
truck leasing and rental organization. Trucks are 
available at most Hertz stations for daily and 
weekly rentals or on long-term lease. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION .. . Call 
your local Hertz station, listed under “H,” “Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self,” in the telephone book. For full in- 
formation and a complete directory of all Hertz 
stations write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., 
Dept. 760, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois, 


NOTE ...To serve more cities and 
towns, licenses are being granted to 
responsible local interests to operate 
as part of the Hertz system. For 
complete information write Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 760, 
218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
4, Illinois. 














Look in your telephone directory under "H” for your local Hertz station. 


Yea Can Rent A New Car From HERTZ As Easy As@(B) 
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ROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS....LONDON....BONN....BERLIN.... 





>> France is climbing back into the driver's seat in Western Europe. Suddenly 
it's France, not U.S., not Britain, that is calling the tune for the West. 
French ideas are overshadowing and even crowding out American and British 
ideas. French statesmen, rather than U.S. or British, are now saying the things 
and coming up with the concrete proposals that appeal most to people in Europe. 
Schuman plan for pooling West Europe's coal and steel overshadows all that 
was said and done at the 12-power Atlantic Pact conference in London. The more 
Europeans think about this plan, the better they like its possibilities. 
French ideas on propaganda are triumphing over some key ideas that U.S. and 
British propagandists favor. French, in effect, are vetoing Washington notions. 
French defense ideas are upsetting theories about West European defenses 
that U.S. and British military planners thought were all settled, nailed down. 














>> Strange thing is that the French are asserting leadership among the Western 
Allies without having many of the things it takes to act like a big power. 

French Government is about as unstable as ever. Premier Georges Bidault, 
Foreign Minister Robert Schuman aren't sure how long they can stay in office. 

* French empire is not the rich, safe source of income it used to be. It's no 
better than a 50-50 chance that Indo-China will escape Communist conquest. 

And inside France: Labor is still restless, dissatisfied with wages, with 
living costs. Communists are still at least 700,000 strong, biggest single party 
in France, holding the biggest single bloc of seats in Parliament. Armed forces 
are small, weak, largely diverted to Indo-China. Fear of Soviet A-bomb, of being 
occupied again, is strong. Will to fight, actually, is still at a low point. 

And yet, it's France these days that is assuming leadership, exciting mass 
support for its ideas and proposals. U.S. ideas for an all-out "cold war," for 
getting tougher and tougher toward Russia get little popular approval, appear to 
many in Europe as hopeless, ending only in war. French, perhaps in desperation, 
come up with more hopeful ideas and find themselves leading the procession. 

Ideas, it may be, count for more in Europe just now than guns or dollars. 

















>> London conference, it now develops, wasn't quite the U.S. success it was 
first thought to be. U.S. propaganda ideas got badly mauled by the French. 
First U.S. idea was that 12 powers of the Atlantic Pact meeting in London 
would agree on a unified propaganda approach, with all 12 singing the same tune 
at the same time. French made it clear they had tunes of their own to sing, and 
not necessarily in the same key as the U.S. theme song of all-out cold war. 
Another U.S. idea was to have the 12 Western nations talk about how strong 


the West is potentially, in economic and military power, compared to Russia. 
(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


But the French smothered that idea, too. Frenchmen, it was recalled, once thought 
the Maginot Line was so strong the Germans could never get through it. This idea 
turned out to be wrong. So the French effectively vetoed that kind of talk. 

Then came France's new idea, the Schuman plan. When that burst on startled 
diplomats in London, U.S. ideas for recapturing the psychological initiative from 
Moscow, for unifying Western propaganda looked a little silly. The French, with 
a concrete proposal, obviously aimed at peace, ran off with the ball. 








>> U.S. military planners, too, are being jolted by the French. 
U.S. theory has been that France would provide most of the man power for 
the ground defense of Western Europe. France was to provide 20, 50 divisions. 
French theory, instead, says France can't supply any 20 or 30 divisions, 
even with U.S. arms. As alternatives, French make these points and proposals: 
Soviet menace isn't a threat of mass invasion by millions of ground troops. 
Russia will use massed armies for defense, but not for attack on the West. 
Soviet attack, the French think, is of two kinds, neither one a conventional 
type of warfare. One attack is a combination of political and guerrilla war- 
fare, ending in civil war and Communist conquest. This was the program for Greece, 
may still be the program for France, Italy, Germany. Second form of attack com- 
bines fifth-column tactics in a weak country with the threat of Russia's A-bomb. 
Against these attacks, France sees little value in a big land army, trained 
to fight a conventional war. What is needed, the French argue, is a small force 
armed with the new weapons that U.S. generals are talking about, and, along with 
this army, a strengthening of each country against conquest from the inside. 
On this basis, French will go along with U.S. Otherwise, they'll hang back. 
So, as things stand, France leads, U.S. and Britain follow, in arguments 
over how to defend West Europe, how to wage cold war, how to unify Europe. 





























>> In Berlin and Bonn, the new Polish-East German deal comes as a shock. 

What shocks Germans is the acceptance, by East Germany's Communist rulers, 
of the present German-Polish boundary as final. Other parts of the agreement 
between the two Communist states involving trade excite little interest. Buta 
boundary agreement, leaving things as they are, is a blow to German hopes. And, 
Since the deal must have been masterminded by Russia, it's built to last. 

What it means is that Poland gets to keep the big slice of German land 
given to her by Soviet Russia in 1945, which makes it easier for Russia to keep 
the big chunk of Poland that she seized in 1939, under the Hitler-Stalin deal. 

As it looks to Germans, one fourth of Germany's prewar territory is thus 
gone for good. Presumably, it can be regained only by war with Russia. 

But, to the Poles, this Soviet-sponsored agreement on Polish-German borders 
looks fine. It makes Communist control of Poland much easier to swallow. 

















>> What Moscow is achieving by this Polish-East German deal, in effect, is a 
separate peace between Poland and East Germany. Boundary issue was the biggest 
issue outstanding. Now it's settled, so far as Moscow is concerned. 

In addition: East Germany is pushed further into satellite status by trade 
deals. Idea of unified Germany is pushed into background. Divided Germany is 
to stay in effect, apparently indefinitely. Potsdam promises are again violated. 

Question now is how Russia proposes to gain control of Western Germany. 

For the moment, Russia's stock in Western Germany is hitting a new low. 
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oo is untold pleasure in visiting The Plaza and enjoying the spacious, 





air-conditioned guest rooms. For comfortable summer dining 

there is the famous air-conditioned Oak Room and Bar, known for its 
traditionally fine Plaza food... and the smart Rendez-Vous, New York’s hit room, 
especially popular for theatre dinners and supper dancing. Ideally 


located on famed Fifth Avenue, The Plaza overlooks beautiful Central Park. 





| Use our Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE * THE STEVENS + CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Delightfully 
Air-Conditioned 
Restaurants and 
Guest Rooms 


HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 
In Chicago 
THE STEVENS and 
Tue Parmer House 
In New York 
Tue Piaza and Tue ROosEVELT 


In Washington, D.C, 
THE MAYFLOWER 


In Los Angeles 
Tue Town House 
In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayton BILTMORE 


In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hitton Hore 


In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hitton Hore 


In Chihuahua, Old Mexico 
THe Paracio HiLton 


In San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Tue Caripe HILtToNn 

















People of the Week 


Earnest Senator Kefauver, Exposing the Gambling Rackets, 
Gets Results Already as Local Officials Go After ‘Big Shots’ 


> Senator Estes Kefauver, an earnest 
young Tennessean, is directing perhaps 
the biggest and broadest crime hunt this 
country has seen. Mr. Kefauver is chair- 
man of the Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee. His work, although scarcely 
begun, already is showing results. 

These results are evident in any cur- 
rent newspaper. Honest local law off- 
cials, frustrated in the past, are coming 
to life. There are raids on top centers 
of the huge gambling industry, usually 
immune. District attorneys and grand 
juries are at work in numerous places— 
stimulated by Mr. Kefauver’s activities. 

Previously many of these officials felt 
that they, instead of the criminal element, 
were wearing the handcuffs. Raids and 
prosecutions might jail local and minor 
underworld figures. But the D.A. usu- 
ally knew that the real “big shots,” di- 
recting the operation from some distant 
city, were in the clear, and ready to 
move back in with new local underlings. 

Mr. Kefauver, a first-term Democratic 
Senator with a reputation for solemn 
persistency, is going after these big shots. 
From bits and pieces of information sup- 
plied by local, State and U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies he is assembling a picture 
of big crime and putting the federal 
finger on the men who run it. In doing 
this, he is to have facilities the local men 
never could have—including, importantly, 
access to income tax returns and other 
federal records. 

Tax weapon. Mr. Kefauver, a lawyer 
himself, notices that the crime bosses 
have excellent legal counsel, accountants 
and tax specialists. They learned to be 
careful about their tax returns in the 
aftermath of prohibition. Such gang 
leaders as Al Capone were convicted, 
finally, not for their criminal activities 
but as tax cheats. 

Underworld leaders were quick to 
catch the point. They began filing tax 
returns. They made fat sums and paid 
taxes on them, as a businessman might. 
In doing so, they acquired a feeling of 
civic virtue, of respectability, that now is 
easily outraged by too many questions. 

Mr. Kefauver and his Committee in- 
tend to ask some questions. They can 
dig into sources of income listed in the 
returns, determine whether profits from 
a night club came actually from an ad- 
joining gambling casino, whether a hotel 
was not really a brothel, whether an 
agency for home movie films was not a 
center of big-time horse-racing betting. 

In addition, there are the deductions. 
“Business expenses” are to get a careful 
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going over. There are to be questions as 
to whether a listed contribution for 
“charity” did not, in fact, go to local 
cops as “ice,” to keep the heat off. But 
such questioning is only one barrel of 
the shotgun provided by the returns. 
The syndicate bosses face a_ hard 
choice. They can file full returns and 
give Mr. Kefauver’s Committee a full 
view of their activities—to be turned over 
to the district attorney of the appropri- 
ate jurisdiction. Or they can file false 





Mr. Kefauver finds that many names 
have the distinction of appearing on 
two or more lists. Information naming 
names is streaming in from district 
attorneys, local police, crime-investi- 
gating commissions the country over, 
And there are other and obvious targets 
among alleged underworld kings whose 
activities in the past have been incapable 
of proof. 

Crime hunter. Mr. Kefauver became 
interested in crime a few years ago as a 


~Harris & Ewing 


PUTTING THE FINGER ON U. S. CRIME 
Senate investigators Tobey, Hunt, Kefauver, Wiley and O’Conor 


returns, or no returns at a!! and lay them- 
selves open to the sleuths and account- 
ants of the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
the men who convicted Capone. 

But, first of all, the Committee must 
know the names of the men involved. 

A little list. It is learning who they 
are. Mr. Kefauver and Senator Lester C. 
Hunt (Dem.), of Wyoming, Committee 
member, made a sudden trip to Miami 
and got a line on big gambling figures 
there and on those in other States who 
have a cut in Florida operations. The 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics supplied 800 
of the names on its rolls. The Depart- 
ment of Justice is compiling dossiers on 
150 choicer underworld operatives. 


chairman of a House Judiciary subcom- 
mittee investigating the activities of a 
Pennsylvania federal judge. He not only 
found judicial misconduct, but got a 
glimpse of big crime corrupting local 
government on a vast scale. 

The Committee chairman, an athletic 
six-foot-three, is a man of firmly formed 
convictions on numerous subjects. He 
has several projects that he sticks to with 
unrelaxed persistency, and crime became 
one of them. 

He eagerly read the reports of various 
crime commissions, in California, Chi- 
cago and elsewhere. He decided that 
something should be done _ nationally 
and wrote bills outlawing interstate 
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the Meat Packer 





Works with a 
mall Net 


Money may talk, as they say, but what does a 





buck ever say these days except good-bye? 
Talk or not, the dollar is supposed to earn its 
keep before it takes wing. In business that 


“keep” is spelled p-r-o-f-i-t-s. 








Meat packers largely depend on two things to earn a 
profit—top efficiency and fast turnover of a lot of 
dollars in buying livestock and selling it as meat and 
by-products. 

The buck invested in the packing industry is turned 


over so many times a year that it gets dizzy. 
Let’s look at profits this way: 


Over the past decade, yearly earnings of meat pack- 
ing firms averaged just a little over seven cents on 
the invested dollar. 





Look at profit as a per cent of what the packer re- 
ceives from the sale of meat and by-products. Over 
the same ten-year period, it has averaged one and 
one-third cents per dollar. And meat packers were 
able to do this well only because they could find buy- 
ers for so many of the by-products of meat handling. 

What does all this prove? That while the packing 
industry moves meat from farm to store at a lower 
service cost than almost any other food by reason of 
efficient methods and quick turnover, it manages to 
make the dollar earn its keep. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago e 


Members throughout the U.S. 
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Wlew Hore of 
The M. & St. L. Railway 





se” 
eis” 


Tis is the new General Office Building of the Minneapo- 
lis & St. Louis Railway, as it will look when completed in 
early 1951 on Franklin Avenue between Stevens and First 
Avenues South in Minneapolis, near the edge of the down- 
town business district. Construction was begun April 4. 

To cost nearly $1,000,000, the project climaxes an 
improvement program on which the M. & St. L. has spent 
more than $50,000,000 since the present management, 
headed by President Lucian C. Sprague, assumed charge 
in 1935. 

The new headquarters building, attractive in appear- 
ance but modern and utilitarian in design and equipment, 
will comprise two stories and basement. It will be 
U-shaped, with frontage of 201 feet on Franklin Avenue, 
181 on First Avenue and 161 on Stevens. Foundation and 
walls will be built to carry additional floors when needed. 
Floor space will total some 80,000 square feet and nearly 
300 M. & St. L. officials and employes will occupy the 
various Offices. 

Walls will be faced with red Minnesota granite and 
cream-colored brick. A raised terrace will extend 75 feet 
along the front. Materials and equipment produced in 
Minnesota will be used extensively. An escalator will run 
from the first to the second floors and an auto park for 
employes will occupy the rear of the site. Clyde W. Smith 
of Minneapolis is the architect and the James Leck Com- 
pany of Minneapolis is the general contractor. 


Fast Dependable Freight Sewice 






7ée Minneapolis & St 


Traffic Offices in 36 Key Cities 
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transportation of slot machines and com. 
munication of gambling information. 

Last autumn, by then a member of the 
Senate, he was ready to introduce them, 
Talking with colleagues, he came to the 
conclusion that he was dealing with 
complex situation on which more jp. 
formation should be available before 
action was taken. Instead of the bills 
he introduced a resolution for an investi. 
gation. 

Republicans were eager to support it. 
some sensing an opportunity to expose 
suspected links between Democratic city 
organizations and the underworld, espe- 
cially in Mr. Truman’s near-home town, 
Kansas City. Democratic leaders were not 
enthusiastic. In the end, the resolution 
was adopted in a form that kept the Re- 
publicans from placing two of their more 
aggressive members on the Committee. 











—Little in Nashville Tennessear 


‘THE LONG HUNTER’ 


But Mr. Kefauver says firmly that 
Kansas City will not be neglected. He 
believes that, if a party has a “bad situa- 
tion,” the best thing to do is to “go after 
it.” Anyone with an idea that a “deal” 
was made to keep the Committee out of 
Kansas City is “badly mistaken,” he adds. 

Crime trends. As he sees it, deprived 
of prohibition revenues, criminal ele- 
ments concentrated successively on white- 
slave traffic, the stolen-automobile racket 
and bank robberies, only to be curbed by 
federal law-enforcement agencies. 

So, he says, most of them now have 
moved into the gambling business. In 
this they use telephone and telegraph 
wires to provide horse-racing and other 
information as a very necessary part of 
their business. And this, at present, is not 
a violation .of federal law. 

The interstate character of the gam- 
bling business already is clear, he thinks 
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and he wants his Committee to provide 
legislation that will stop it. In addition 
Mr. Kefauver sees a great opportunity 
to help local officers convict the big 
ones who always have gotten away. 

New Dealer. The chairman, after a 
small-town boyhood, attended the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, taught school for a 
while and then worked his way through 
Yale Law School. Back home he went 
into practice as a member of a firm 
specializing in corporate and insurance 
law. But politics beckoned. 

He was beaten as a candidate for the 
State legislature, but in 1939 won elec- 
tion to the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. In five terms there, he voted faith- 
fully for New Deal and Fair Deal 
measures, was interested always in anti- 
monopoly moves, became a Tennessee 
Valley enthusiast and urged reform of the 

















—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


‘MR. BIG‘ 


electoral system. In 1947 he was the 
author of a book criticizing what he con- 
sidered the creaking and outmoded 
methods of Congress. 

Two years ago he ran for the Senate, 
defying the long-time Tennessee Demo- 
cratic boss, Ed Crump of Memphis. It 
was a grueling campaign. Mr. Crump 
denounced him as a “pet coon of the 
Communists.” Laying aside his usual 
careful dignity, Mr. Kefauver cam- 
paigned in a coonskin cap, to the de- 
light of rural Tennesseans. He won. 

Now, less than two years a Senator, 
Mr. Kefauver is heading a project that 
already is bringing him national fame and 
could make him one of the big figures of 
Congress. He is offering to help local 
officials get convictions in return for their 
information. They are responding. The 
underworld. obviously is growing fearful 
as it learns of his powers and intentions. 
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“Sure yuh can make like a swan... 


but yuh still ain’t over duh fence !” 


THIS thug’s moment of triumph 
won’t last long. The Cyclone Fence 
will bring him down to earth... 
in a big way! 

Cyclone Chain Link Fence protects 
property and equipment effectively; 
the protection is lasting and trouble- 
free. Here’s why: Cyclone Fence is 
strongly constructed of special steel 
fabric—galvanized after weaving for 
complete weather resistance. It em- 
bodies many special features of design 
and construction. Installation is made 
by factory-trained specialists. And 
these experts are never satisfied until 
they’re certain the Cyclone Fence will 
maintain its alignment, year after 
year, with a minimum of maintenance 
expense. 

Learn more about Cyclone by send- 
ing for our free illustrated book, 
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“Your Fence.”’ There’s a handy cou- 
pon below. If you desire help on a 
particular fence project, industrial or 
residential, ask for advice from our 
sales engineers. 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of 
fence made only by Cyclone Fence 
Division. Accept no substitute. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK. You’ll find our big, 
32-page fence catalog a valuable refer- 
ence book. It’s full of pictures, facts, 
specifications. Shows 14 types of 
fence. Describes gates and other prop- 
erty safeguards. Before you choose 
any fence for your property, get the 
facts about Cyclone. 
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(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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U°S’S CYCLONE FENCE 


Chia: TN See 


SEND IT TO— | Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill, Dept. E-60 . 
| Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of ‘Your Fence. 
} 
] Psa bcchivccneawenecned 
DMN oc cedcaccderesres 
J City. ..... cc cece ceeccccscccceecces State 

Interested in fencing: ( Industrial; (J School; 1) Playground; 

L [) Residence. Approximately 

















(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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1950 BUILDING STILL UNDER 1926 


Higher Prices Make This Boom Seem Bigger 


There’s a lot of room for the 
building boom to grow in. On a 
per capita basis, it still can’t touch 
that of the ‘20s. 

Despite the 1950 rush, almost 
all types of construction lag be- 
hind the pace set 25 years 
ago. Commercial building, high- 
way development are far down. 
They‘re just examples. 

It means plenty of building 
ahead, even if housing slackens. 


The boom in building, with the 
wind squeezed out and the population 
rise considered, is turning out to be 
not so big a boom after all. Building 
in this country, except in dwellings 
and public. works, is far less active on 
a per capita basis than it was back in 
1926 when the last boom was at its 
peak. 

As a matter of fact, activity in most 
fields of construction is even less high, 
relatively, than the average for the 26- 
year period from 1915 through 1940. It 
is the higher prices of today that make 
the boom look so big. Failure to realize 
that a country of 150 million people is 
bigger than a country of 100 million, as 
it was in 1915, also tends to color com- 
parisons. 

The boom in residential building is 
real. Even with population growth con- 
sidered, housing starts are approaching 
a record. Yet, in terms of constant dol- 
lars—price rises eliminated—people are 
spending much less per capita for dwell- 
ings than they were in the boom of 25 
years ago. Almost all types of construc- 
tion, as the chart on page 34 shows, 
are running below 1926 levels—if price 
and population rises are considered. Some 
types are far below earlier peaks. 

The boom in building, in other words, 
may not yet have run its course. It may 
shift direction, turning somewhat from 
dwellings to commercial buildings, for 
example, or to highway construction or 
industrial building or any one of a num- 
ber of fields that appear to have been 
neglected. But the postwar building 
spree, so far, appears to have fallen far 
short of filling the population’s needs. 
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Home building itself is not quite the 
runaway boom that it appears to be at 
first glance. Per capita spending for 
home building in 1926—measured in 
1939 dollars-was $40. Annual average 
for eight years, 1922 through 1929, was 
$38. So far, in 1950, people are spend- 
ing just over $32 per capita on new 
housing. 

Realization of these facts is causing 
departments of Government to revise 
their estimates of this country’s building 
needs. Officials now think that builders 
can put up 1.2 million new dwelling 
units a year for two or more additional 
years. The residential building boom, it 
is felt, will not blow up suddenly unless 
something happens to limit credit. 

Other trends of the time, besides 
population growth, also are creating 
new construction needs. 

Neighborhood development on the 
metropolitan fringes is a big new trend 
that probably has only begun. Back in 
the 20s, only one house in five was built 
beyond city limits. Today nearly one in 
two new homes is suburban. In Boston, 





for example, suburban homes accounted 
for 88 per cent of all new dwellings last 
year. They made up 82 per cent of the 
new homes in San Francisco-Oakland. 
81 per cent in Cleveland, and from 57 
to 75 per cent in Washington, D. C. 
Philadelphia, Chicago, New York and 
Detroit. 

Phenomenal rise in suburban and close- 
in rural development, in turn, is creat- 
ing whole new areas of demand for con- 
struction of most other types—for stores, 
beauty parlors, cafes, post offices, and 
for streets, highways and sewer and water 
systems. Those same needs, too, are 
created by migrations that have swelled 
the populations of some States. 

Commercial buildings, however, have 
not kept pace. Population has grown 
rapidly. The spectacular development 
of suburbs has gotten well under way. 
Yet, in 1950, construction of stores and 
other commercial structures to serve 
these greater needs is proceeding at only 
a third of the 1926 rate, on a per capita 
basis. In fact, the present rate is only 
43 per cent as high as the average of 


k 
~Standard Oil Co., N..J. 


ON THE METROPOLITAN FRINGE 
. .. population tends to change the picture 
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Remember—before you park your cigarette—that the temperature of the lighted end = 
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ranges from 800° to 1200°F. Remember, too, me paper burns at 450°F and wood FOUNDED IN 1819, che Actna 

at about 475°F. The moral is clear. The only safe place to park a cigarette is in an Insurance Company takes its name | 

ash tray. Have plenty of them both at home and in your office. Use them. from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 

This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. smoke is itself never consumed.” | 


From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 
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the years 1922-41, a period that included 
the great depression. Already, retail busi- 
ness space is reported short of demand in 
54 per cent of U.S. cities. 

Highways and streets fit into this 
same pattern. Lag of construction has 
been substantial. This year, for example, 
activity in this field is well below that of 
1926, on a per capita basis. Use of cars 
has increased greatly. The new sub- 
urban communities require new streets 
and highways. Yet, measured by the 
spending rate per car, highway and street 
building is going on at little more than 
a third of the rate that prevailed in the 
late ’20s. 

The present amount of road building, 
in fact, is less than it was in 1939, when 
there were about 13 million fewer cars 
in use. These are some of the facts that 
are prompting officials to set the con- 
struction need in this field at a higher 
rate for the years ahead. 

Office buildings, too, have failed to 
keep up with the country’s growth. In 
1950, office buildings, warehouses and 
lofts are going up at about a third of the 
1926 per capita rate. Yet growth of 
metropolitan areas—particularly suburbs 
—has created a big new demand. Office 
space is reported to be short in nearly 
half of all U.S. cities. 

Needs of today, however, have been 
changed in other important respects. 
The skyscraper, for example, is not ex- 
pected to figure importantly in any new 
commercial building boom. Office build- 
ings are likely to be smaller units, lo- 
cated more often in city fringes. 
Warehouses also are in smaller demand. 
Improved transportation means more 
hand-to-mouth buying, a need for smaller 
and smaller inventories in relation to 
volume of trade. 

The trend to decentralization of cities 
will have other effects. So will the con- 
tinued rise in the number of autos in 
use. New solutions to the city parking 
problem are being urged. Office build- 
ings with parking space on each floor are 
an example. So are multistory buildings. 
as well as underground areas, devoted 
entirely to parking. In the suburbs, mean- 
while, broad parking spaces are needed 
to serve shopping communities. 

School-building lag is one that shows 
up even more sharply on the record. The 
growing school population, as well as 
the vast shifts to the suburbs and to new 
regions, means a jam in thousands of 
schools. Specifically, on registration day 
in 1955, enrollment will have increased 
by 10 million pupils—or by about 40 per 
cent—since the end of the war. Yet to- 
day the physical volume of school build- 
ing, on a per capita basis, is 25 per cent 
below the 1926 level. 

A vast backlog of needs for other pub- 
lic works, too, has been created by popu- 
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UNIONS FIND POLITICS ROUGH GOING 


Drive for a Huge Campaign Fund Bogs Down 


Political outlook gives union 
leaders little to cheer about. 
Campaign chests are slow to fill 
up and prospects of electing a 
prolabor Congress are far from 
bright. 

Antiunion Southerners, head- 
ing congressional commitees, will 
be able to block labor's bills if 
Democrats win. Republican vic- 
tory will merely put other con- 
servatives in control. 


Union leaders are starting now to 
take time off from other activities to 
do some heavy thinking and acting in 
the field of politics. 

Labor is finding that its political posi- 
tion is not what it would like it to be. It 
finds that Southerners, mainly opposed 
to unions, are in control of many con- 
gressional committees. There is no sign 
as yet that the candidates labor is en- 
dorsing are drawing heavy leads in many 
States. The new Congress, in 1951, may 
not be much different from the present 
body, which has ignored most labor ideas. 

On top of that, union members defi- 
nitely are not coming through with con- 
tributions for political action. Donations 
are well below what leaders hoped for. 
In AFL unions, at this time when many 
primaries are over and elections are only 
six months away, collections amount to 
about $250,000. The goal announced 
earlier was $2 from each of the 8 million 
members, or 16 million dollars. CIO 
members also are not contributing as 
much as leaders expected, although 
officials refuse to divulge figures. CIO’s 
total probably is not as large as the AFL 
fund. 

Talk of a huge political fund from 
members’ donations obviously was pre- 
mature. Officials now are wondering 
whether they will get 1 million dollars. 

Union politicians also are having 
trouble with the Taft-Hartley Act and its 
restrictions. Unions cannot make direct 
contributions to political campaigns from 
the union treasuries. These treasuries are 
in good shape as a rule. Some have mil- 
lions of dollars. The labor Act however, 
aims at stopping unions from spending 
these funds on politics, just as corpora- 
tions earlier were barred from spending 
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corporate funds in political campaigns. 

Two ways of getting around the Taft- 
Hartley restrictions are being tried out 
by labor leaders. One idea is to set up 
“educational campaigns” separate from 
political drives, and to finance the edu- 
cational work directly out of the union 
treasuries. Union lawyers argue that the 
law permits this to be done, as long as 
union funds are not used directly in po- 
litical campaigns. The educational work 
includes sponsorship of radio newscasters, 
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AFL’S WILLIAM GREEN 


some other legislative proposals can unite 
on this goal. However, labor politicians 
admit that they are fighting an uphill 
battle against the labor Act. They are 
not at all sure that they can pick up the 
required votes to control Congress. 
Another headache for labor leaders 
is the seniority system in Congress. Labor 
likes the seniority idea when applied to 
factory pay rolls, as it protects the older 
workers against discharge. But unions 
object to use of this idea in selection of 
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ClO’S PHILIP MURRAY 


The problem: to get members to the polls 


publishing of leaflets urging people to 
register for voting privileges, and similar 
activities. i 

The second idea being tried out is 
somewhat newer. The CIO in New 
Jersey proposes to hold a political din- 
ner at $25 per plate, with funds to go 
into election campaigning there. Union 
leaders are quoted as planning to buy 
the tickets for the dinner out of union 
funds, however, rather than charging 
them to individuals. Thus they can di- 
vert funds of local unions into the politi- 
cal drive. If this plan works in New 
Jersey, other unions can be expected to 
adopt it as a way around the Taft- 
Hartley rules. 

Labor is trying hard to win control 
of Congress for a number of reasons. 
Strong emphasis is being put on getting 
a Congress that will repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Unions that disagree on 


committee chairmen in Congress. When 
they see how the system is working out 
there, they find nothing but trouble ahead 
for themselves. 

Committee chairmen, due to _ this 
seniority system, in many instances are 
Southern conservatives. They are in pow- 
erful spots to block prolabor legislation 
or to advance the cause of restrictive leg- 
islation aimed at unions. If unions man- 
age to unseat the present chairman of a 
committee by defeating him in his home 
district, the next in line for the top com- 
mitee job usually is another Southern con- 
servative. And, if Democrats lose control 
of Congress, the committees in many in- 
stances would be turned over to Repub- 
lican conservatives to direct. Labor thus 
loses either way. Powers of the committee 
chairmen are great, and they can be used 
for or against labor, depending on the 
man in the job. 
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CIO’s Political Action Committee, 
therefore, has made one of its long-range 
goals the abolition of the seniority system 
in appointments of committee chairmen 
in Congress. This became more urgent to 
the CIO with the naming of Representa- 
tive Graham A. Barden, of North Caro- 
lina, to the chairmanship of the House 
Labor Committee after the death of 
Chairman John Lesinski, of Michigan. 
Mr. Lesinski always supported the union 
program of legislation, but Mr. Barden 
usually opposes it. 

Union leaders are doing better at the 
White House than in Congress. Labor 
officials are still quite satisfied with 
President Truman. They think that he 
uses his power in a way that helps unions. 
However, they are not so hopeful of Con- 
gress. They are a long way from control 
there. 

A labor party, even so, is still not in 
the cards. Union officers plan to continue 
their efforts to convert the Democratic 
Party into a prolabor party. They have 
made some progress, through party state- 
ments and platforms, but the platforms 
are not carried out in Congress. Here 
the union leaders find their way is being 
blocked by the conservative Democrats, 
mainly from southern States. 

Unity of labor groups, now being 
talked up by union officials, is aimed 
chiefly at improving labor’s chances in 
Congress. Union officials think they are 
weaker from a political standpoint be- 
cause they are divided into CIO, AFL 
and independent-union camps. They 
think that, if they can get into the politi- 
cal field as one big labor group, this 
might pay off in more votes, in more 
pressure on members of Congress. 

That is one reason why CIO President 
Philip Murray and AFL President Wil- 
liam Green have appointed committees 
of their respective organizations to dis- 
cuss labor unity. The two groups are due 
to meet next month. Both state that they 
have the same objective, an actual merg- 
er of the two big federations. 

There are differences, however, as to 
how this objective is to be accomplished. 
The CIO thinks that immediate co-opera- 
tion on political action is necessary. with 
the actual merger of organizations to be 
delaved. AFL, on the other hand, has 
argued that a physical merger must come 
first. The CIO argues that details or a 
merger would delay things for several 
years. Many problems stand in the way, 
such as the question of which union 
is to be given control of a given in- 
dustry. AFL argues that CIO unions 
should return to the AFL, and work out 
jurisdictional difficulties later on. 

Even if the two big labor outfits agree 
to work together in politics, the real 
problems then arise—how to get mem- 
bers out to the polls to vote, and how 
to get them to vote the way the leaders 
wish. These remain big questions in 
labor’s political planning. 
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WHO'S WHO 
iN AMERICA 
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WHO'S wHo 
(IN INDUSTRIAL 
\ AMERICA 


| @ You will find their plants here for reasons which, 
summed up, amount to this: In Baltimore & Ohio 
| territory resources are so great, conditions so ideal, 
and transportation so efficient, that new plants 
naturally are attracted. 


The proof: Since the war, Industry has invested more than 
half a billion dollars in new plants served by B&O! 


Let us help you find the best place for your plant. 

Tell us your needs, in confidence, and our Industrial 

Development staff will submit, without cost or obli- 

| gation, a plant-location study measured exactly to 
your requirements. Ask our man! 





Industrial Development representatives are located at: 
New York 4, N.Y. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Baltimore 1, Md. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chicago 7, Ill. 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO 
RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better! 
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When you think of 
Pittsburgh’s 

Golden 

Triangle 


Think of 
PEOPLES 








Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle will 
become even more prosperous 
with the development of the new 
Point Park. Adjoining the beau- 
tiful 36-acre State Park at the tip 
of the triangle where Pittsburgh’s 
rivers meet—a group of 20-story 
office buildings will be erected. 
And these enterprising projects 
are only a part of the fabulous 
Pittsburgh Program. 

Pittsburgh is moving ahead on 
all fronts . . . working steadily to 
make itself a healthier, more 
attractive, busier city. To find 
out about new business oppor- 
tunities, new markets, new loca- 
tions —write to The Pittsburgh 
Industrial Development Council, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. today. 

And for all your banking 
requirements, Peoples First 
National offers its complete serv- 
ices. With 17 fully-staffed offices 
situated all around the town—and 
an intimate knowledge of Pitts- 
burgh—-we invite your inquiries. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Member F.D.I.C. 
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Labor Week 





Ranks of Jobless 
Growing Thinner 


What is happening in employment, 
and reasons for the trend are shown by 
latest official figures. 

Persons at work, exclusive of those 
in military service, number about 59.7 
million. Census estimates for May, just is- 
sued, show employment rising slightly 
more than 1 million in a month. This was 
the fourth month in a row to show an 
increase. 

Idle workers continue to decline in 
number. About 3 million persons were 
seeking jobs, a drop of 458,000 in one 
month. For the first time this year, the 
number of unemployed was smaller than 
in the corresponding month of 1949. 

The labor force, the total of civilians 
at work or seeking jobs, is estimated at 
nearly 62.8 million persons, a rise of 
605,000 over the April figure. New 
workers coming into the labor market 
took some of the additional jobs opening 
up and thus prevented a deeper cut in 
the ranks of the unemployed. 

Employment gains were registered 
in a number of fields. 

Farming provided about 8 million jobs 
in May, an increase of 867,000 from 
April but a drop of 912,000 from a year 
ago. Poor weather this spring delayed 
farming operations, causing the lag in 
employment as compared with 1949. 

Construction jobs were considerably 
more plentiful in May than in April, due 
to the residential building boom. 

Factory work also picked up in May. 
Most of the durable-goods industries 


—New York Dress Institute 


FEWER JOBS 
. on apparel 


— 


have been adding workers in recent 
months, while many soft-goods fields 
were reducing pay rolls. 

Retail trade has been hiring more 
workers in recent months. There have 
been fewer jobs, on the other hand, jp 
wholesale trade. During three months 
ended in April, retail stores added 8]. 
000 employes while wholesalers laid of 
38,000. 

Banking and finance registered a 
gain in employment of about 28,000 in 
the three-month period. 

Service establishments added 54,000 
employes during the three months. 

Government accounted for an addi- 
tional 125,000 jobs. All but 3.000 of 
these new jobs were on the federal pay 
roll. 

Machinery, exclusive of electrical 
equipment, hired 68,000 more workers 
from January to April. Electrical equip- 
ment added 28,000. Sizable gains in jobs 
were reported for the fourth straight 
month by the refrigerator and television 
fields. 

In metals, jobs also increased. Steel- 
making and other basic metal industries 
added 47,000 workers in three months. 
Ordnance plants added 1,600 workers. 
Transportation equipment reduced pay 
rolls by 80,000 employes. Other metal- 
products firms added 32,000 jobs. The 
auto industry was one that increased em- 
ployment. 

Lumber jobs increased by 40,000 in 
three months. Furniture added 15,000 
jobs. 

Layoffs in factories occurred mainly 
in soft-goods industries. There were 


100,000 fewer jobs in one month there. 
Apparel factories cut out 41,000 jobs in 
three months. 





—Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
MORE JOBS 


. in television 
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Union Held Liable 
In Damage Suit 


Employers who have hesitated to sue 
unions for violation of contracts, under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, will draw encour- 
agement from a recent court decision. 
The U.S. Court of Appeals in New York 
has upheld damages of $8,500 against 
the AFL Hod Carriers Union in one of 
the first such suits to reach the courts. 
Damages in this amount had _ been 
awarded Shirley-Herman Co., of Buffalo, 
N.Y., in a lower court. The company had 
sued for $14,169.17, contending that it 
had to pay another contractor more than 
$16,000 to complete the job. 

Rights of an employer, as affirmed by 
the court in this case, include protection 
against a quickie strike where the con- 
tract prohibits walkouts. The Hod Car- 
riers Union called its members off two 
construction jobs in a dispute over wage 
rates, although the agreement provided 
that no strikes would occur until all 
grievance procedures had been used. 

Merits of the dispute that prompts a 
strike are not to be considered in a dam- 
age suit of this kind, the court holds. The 
only issue before the court was whether 
the union had called a strike in violation 
of its contract. A union attempt to argue 
the wage question before the court thus 
was blocked. 

The court ruling also rejects a union 
contention that the Taft-Hartley Act 
does not apply to the building-construc- 
tion industry. The court holds that Con- 
gress meant the Act to apply to all phases 
of interstate commerce. 





UNION TO PAY 
. . in quickie strike 
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NOW there's a MARCHANT with AUTOMATIC MULTIPLICATION 


to fit every need and business budget. For heavy volume 
work the FIGUREMASTER is recommended... for lighter work the 
new low-cost FIGUREMATIC is ideal. On both models a touch 


of the fingertip enters the multiplier digits POSITIVELY ... 
the carriage shifts AUTOMATICALLY... the answer appears 
SIMULTANEOUSLY—with but a fraction of the effort required on 


any bar-type calculator... and with absolute accuracy. The 


MARCHANT MAN in your phone book is ready to prove this by a 


demonstration on your own work. Call him today or mail the coupon. 


FIGURE FASTER WITH 


MARCHANT 


Pamenicars FIRST 







Marchant Calculators 
‘ Name. 
‘ Address 


' MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY : 
‘ Oakland 8, California U6 | 


' Please send me free information about the new 


Rental C) 
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‘ Then Think Of ; 


Plenty Of Good Processing Water. 


Maine Workers Are “Producers” 
And Take Pride In Their Work. 


In Maine You'll Have Easy Access 
To The World's Largest Markets. 
e 

GE,q a 
vantages Your request 
will be confidential 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Augusta 5, Maine 


CONFIDENTIAL 
Ask one of our industrial 
experts to call and give 
you specific information. 
Write today for a FREE 
booklet and information 
on Maine's industrial ad- 





State House ° 














If You Are Interested in 
Organizing for 

Greater Sales Effort 

or for Lower 

Operating Cost— 


You will be particularly in- 
terested in the 36-page book- 
let, “Time and Office Work,” 
just off the press. We shall be 
glad to send you a copy, if 
you will write for it on your 
business letterhead, address- 
ing Shaw- Walker, Muskegon 
31, Michigan. 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 


GHAW-WALKER 


Branches or Dealers in 417 Cities. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN, as an employer, some- 
times collect damages from a union 
for a strike in violation of a contract. In 
the first such test under the Taft-Hartley 
Act, a circuit court of appeals orders a 
union to pay damages to a general con- 
tracting firm. The union was found to 
have violated a guarantee against work 
stoppages until grievance and _arbitra- 
tion procedures had been exhausted. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably take an income 

tax deduction for a premium paid 
for bonds even though the bonds could 
be exchanged for common stock. The 
Supreme Court holds in one case that 
such a premium may be deducted, as an 
amortizable bond premium, in the year 
the bonds were bought. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your views at a 

public hearing on proposals to revise 
federal beef grades. The meeting is 
called by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, to be held June 28 at the U. S. 
Court House in Chicago. Written opin- 
ions on the proposed changes also may 
be presented at the meeting. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect lower tariff rates 
to apply on some articles imported 
from Cuba or exported to that country. 
The Department of State announces that 
the U. S. and Cuba have completed ne- 
gotiations of tariff concessions. Each 
country agrees to lower duties on certain 
items imported from the other country. 


* * * 


YOU CAN export goods that were 
brought into this country for exhibi- 
tion at trade fairs, without getting an 
export license from the Department of 
Commerce. The Department’s Office of 
International Trade amends its regula- 
tions to permit the return of such items 
to the countries from which they came, 
without validated export licenses. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes punish your 

employes for coming in late by not 
paying them for a few minutes of work- 
ing time. A federal district court finds 
nothing wrong with a rule providing that 
workers who arrive later than 8:04 a.m. 
are not to be paid for any work done be- 


fore 8:15 a.m. The amount is held to he 
too small to make a case under the 
Wage-Hour law. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in handling the incom 

tax of a company, take a deduction 
for the loss resulting when the company 
canceled the notes of a debtor at ley 
than face value in order to go ahead with 
its plan for liquidation. The U. S. Ta 
Court rules that a corporation suffered 
deductible business loss when it canceled 
notes under such circumstances. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on a federal 

court’s reviewing a finding of the 
U. S. Tax Court on renegotiation of a 
Government contract. A circuit court of 
appeals holds that it cannot review a Tay 
Court decision that services for which a 
war contractor was paid were covered by 
the Renegotiation Act and that exces. 
sive profits were realized. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, f 


safely go over the heads of the col- 
lective-bargaining representatives of your 
employes and grant wage increases and 
other benefits, unless bargaining ne- 
gotiations have broken down. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board decides that 
an employer acted in bad faith when he 
raised wages and provided other benefits 
when collective bargaining on these mat- 
ters had not reached an impasse. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in managing an 

automobile club, count on getting 
tax exemption for the organization. A 
circuit court of appeals rules that an auto 


club is not exempt from income ta f 


where it renders commercial services to 
its members for less than they would 
have to pay elsewhere. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed 

an income tax deduction for you 
medical expenses, charity donations and 
such things if you figure your tax by 
using the table on the income tax retum. 
One person is denied these deductions 
by the Tax Court because the table com- 
putation was used. Also turned down a 
deductions were certain tax payments 
and a loss from theft. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & WortD 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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We've Been Asked: 





WHAT TO DO 


An additional 241,000 displaced per- 
sons soon will start moving to the United 
States from overseas. The law is changed, 
subject only to President Truman’s sig- 
nature, to permit that. Counting the 
DP’s already admitted, that will mean 
a total of 415,744 will enter this country 
within a three-year period. 

Rules that govern entry of displaced 
persons into the U.S. are being changed 
in some important respects. Americans 
with relatives abroad often will be able 
to bring them in under DP quotas. The 
requirement that 30 per cent be farm 
workers is dropped. Also ended is a re- 
quirement that 40 per cent must be from 
countries annexed by a foreign power, 
meaning for the most part Latvia, Es- 
tonia, Lithuania and East Poland. 

Those coming in will be from a dozen 
or so countries of East Europe. All will 
be sponsored by some person or organi- 
zation in the U.S.—usually a relative or 
a religious group or a future employer. 


Can anyone offer a job to a displaced 
person? 

Almost anyone can. Many persons are 
finding household workers, farm help, 
unskilled laborers and skilled workers in 
most trades. A large number of DP’s in 
the past have gone to farms. Many have 
made good. But some have not been 
satisfactory because, they claimed farm 
experience to get into the U.S., when 
actually they had done little or no work 
of that kind. The rules are tightened a 
bit to try to end that practice. 


Must you be a U. S. citizen to sponsor 
a DP? 
Yes. That’s another change being made 
in the law. It was found that in the past 
many noncitizens were sponsoring rela- 
tives who really were not entitled to enter 
as displaced persons. And some newly 
arrived DP’s were bringing in friends or 
relatives under the law. So, hereafter, 
only citizens can apply to bring in DP’s. 


What conditions govern employment 
of a DP? 
First of all, the sponsoring employer or 
organization must give assurance that 
there will be a job for the DP, without 
putting someone else out of the job. 
Also, assurance must be given that there 
will be housing accommodations for the 
D.P. and his family, if he brings one. 


What about wages? 

An employer is supposed to pay the pre- 
vailing wage in his community for the 
type of work done. But there does not 
have to be a binding contract on wages. 
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TO GET A DP 


For how long must you agree to keep 
a DP? 

No set time. An employer can fire a dis- 

placed person for inefficiency or for 

other reasons. 


Can a displaced person leave? 

Yes. There is no requirement that he 
must work for a certain time in his first 
job. But the law is tightened somewhat 
in this connection. In the future, those 
coming in will have to take an oath that 
they agree in good faith to abide by the 
terms of employment provided by their 
sponsors. This does not bind them irre- 
vocably to stay in their first jobs. But a 
DP can be deported if it is found that he 
did not act in good faith in accepting a 
job. If, in a short time, he leaves his first 
job—say, on a farm—and goes to a city 
for different work, it might be shown that 
he had acted in bad faith. That could 
mean deportation. 


Suppose an employer gets a Com- 
munist? 

Rules are tightened for dealing with such 
a situation. First, future DP’s 18 years 
old and over must take loyalty oaths say- 
ing that they are not Communists and do 
not oppose the American type of govern- 
ment. If it is found later that a displaced 
person is a Communist or subversive, he 
can be deported. 


Are other security measures taken? 
Yes. In addition to the past methods of 
screening, the U.S. consular service and 
immigration inspectors can veto the issu- 
ance of visas. 


How can you get a DP? 

One way is to write to the Displaced 
Persons Commission, Washington 25, 
D.C., for information and application 
forms. Or arrangements can be made 
through a religious organization that 
sponsors DP programs. In addition, many 


States have agencies that work with 
the Federal Government in_ bringing 
in DP’s. 


Are other changes made in the pro- 
gram? 

Yes. For one thing, the new law will 
specify certain groups that can qualify 
for entrance to the U.S. Also, the date 
by which persons must have been in cer- 
tain areas of Europe to qualify as 
eligible DP’s is moved from Dec. 22, 
1945, to Jan. 1, 1949. The major part 
of the program will continue another 
year, until June 30, 1951. In some cases, 
applications for admission can be made 
later than that. 
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You've dreamed of some day living or 
visiting in the land of sunshine — here 
is something you can do about it. 
Start a California savings account with 
Standard Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. On December 3lst, 1949 
Standard Federal paid their seventh 
consecutive dividend rate on the basis 
of 3% per annum. 


current 
dividend rate 


Your principal is safe while you earn 
more. Federal insurance up to $5,000. 
Send for Standard’s“Save by Mail” Plan 
that makes our office as near to you as 
your mail box. 


Invest by the 10th — earn from the Ist. 


WRITE TODAY for Stand- 
ard Federal’s “Save by 
Mail” Plan, and your free 
copy of “California, Here 
I Come,” picturing “Life 
the California Way.” 
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PRESIOENT 









—— 
STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS 


and Loan Association 
735 SOUTH OLIVE STREET 


LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 
































Depend on Che 
Hotel Biltmore 
to make you 
connktictihle:in 
Vere Back \\ 





Che \ 
BILTMORE 


43rd Street and Madison Avenue 
New York 17 


Direct Elevator to Grand Central Terminal 


Frank W. Regan, President 
John G. Horsman, Manager 

New York's best known meeting place — 
“Underneath the Clock at The Biltmore” 
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Don’t worry, Dad, there’s plenty of clean hot water 


. «Your Unseen Friend” takes care of that 


Like most good providers, Dave Hor- 
ton is usually an “early bird.” 


This morning, however, he overslept. 
So first the twins ...and now big sister 
Sue...have beaten him to the shower. 


But Dad’s not worried. He knows there'll 
be plenty of clean hot water for him and 
for household chores. His “Unseen Friend” 
takes care of that. 


His “Unseen Friend,” and yours, is the 
Nickel alloy tank in his automatic water 
heater. Heart of the heater, this tank is 
built of solid, corrosion-resisting Monel 
... for longer service. And built, too, for 
hotter hot water. 

Hotter because, with a solid Monel tank, 
you can safely get water hot enough so 
clotheswashers and dishwashers do their 


job right. Then, for ordinary purposes, 
you mix in the cold... thus making your 
hot water go lots further. 


With a Monel tank, you also get cleaner 
hot water — water free from tank rust. 


Hot water clean enough to drink... hot 
enough for any and all household chores! 
Is this what you want? Then just ask your 
dealer if there’s a Monel tank in the next 
water heater you buy. 


Nickel or Nickel alloys are in almost 
every work-saving and pleasure-giving ap- 
pliance in your home. 


You don’t see the Nickel because it’s 
usually intermixed with other metals... 
to make your range or T-V set work bet- 
ter. That’s why Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 





Free new booklet for 

home owners — tells what [ue >) 
to look for when you buy a_ | Mites i 
water heater. Tells why | | 
a Monel tank is best for | MONE) i 
your water heater. Write ni 
for your copy today—ask | “| 
for “What makes Monel } 
different?” Address Dept. 

252z, New York 5, N.Y. 

Special note: Monel tanks are now available 
in large sizes —125 to 300 gal. capacities; 
suttable for apartments and industrial use. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


OF SERVICE 


"i, Nickel 


©1950, T. I. N. Co. ..- Your Unseen Friend 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Businessmen have decided that the current buying boom is no flash in the 
pan. They're betting hard cash that fairly good times are going to continue. 

New attitude is shown by higher outlays for plant and equipment. Business 
firms are spending lots more than they planned to spend only six months ago. 

Business confidence, measured by spending plans, contrasts sharply with 
caution over the 1950 outlook that was prevalent when the present year began. 

Cause of the shift is an upsurge in consumer buying and in building. Both 
are higher now than they ever were. So businesses are expanding to meet demand. 
Business spending itself acts to push total activity to a higher level. 











The way businessmen have increased their bets is shown by these figures: 

Total spending on new plant and equipment was 18.1 billion dollars in 1949. 
Planned for 1950 was 16.1 billion. Actual outlay will top 17 billion. That is 
the indication from a survey by Commerce Department and the SEC. 

Manufacturing firms now are spending more than at this time a year ago. 
Factory spending for new plant and equipment probably will be as large as 1949. 

Utilities, electric and gas, also are spending more than last year. The 
utilities industries plan for a relatively long-term period of expansion. 

Railroads are spending more than they intended, but less than last year. 
The same thing is true of commercial firms--stores, warehouses, garages. 

Mining companies have lowered their sights; intentions are less than six 
months ago. That's due to coal. Metal mining probably will expand. 

Truck lines, air lines, other transport have increased their programs since 
the first of the year. But they still plan to spend less than in 1949. 

Major significance of the shift in spending plans is to be found in manu- 
facturing companies. The upturn in factory expansion is a positive sign that 
manufacturers think that fairly large consumer demand is here to stay. 




















To get down to cases in industry's expansion plans, take these examples: 

Steel industry is adding about 2 million tons to capacity this year. In 
1951, scheduled expansion is 1,790,000 tens. That's from industry sources. 

Chemical industry continues to expand. Latest is Dow Chemical Co. with a 
30-million-dollar expansion program for the plant at Freeport, Tex. 

Television industry almost has to expand. One firm is installing some new 
machinery that will double productive capacity and begin operating in July. 

Oil companies are increasing their storage capacity. 

These plans and others are a spur to business activity. Prospect is that 
industrial output will come close to the all-time peak in June. That peak was 
reached in October and November of 1948 at 195 per cent of the 1935-39 average. 
Most industrial production, of course, will be goods for current consumption. 














Prices are tending to rise in response to continuing heavy demand. 

Steel prices were boosted $3 to $7 a ton for some types by one producer 
(Sharon). Other steel companies say they have no plans for price hikes, now. 

Copper prices probably are due for another boost if the 2-cents-a-pound 
tariff is restored. Congress has taken no action to waive that duty. 

Nickel prices have been marked up 8 cents a pound--first increase since 
1948. Zine prices are higher. Most metal prices are firm to rising. 

Textile markets are tending to rise. Some prints, carded yarns, flannels 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 





have been marked up. Cotton is advancing and Government stocks are being sold. 
ieat prices are up sharply. Steak is back to a dollar a pound in most 
butcher shops. Pork chops are up to 79 cents, lamb chops to $1.11 a pound. 
Those are average prices found by a United Press survey of 18 U.S. cities. 
Food-price trend indicates that the Government will not have to spend as 
much in price supports and surplus removal as once indicated. 








Log jam in Congress promises to block a good deal of business legislation. 
Antimerger bill may get caught in the squeeze. That's the bill to give 
Federal Trade Commission power to stop purchases of a competitor's assets. 
Oil-tariff increase probably is out. House Ways and Means Committee would 
not tack an increase to the tax bill. A separate bill hasn't time to be passed. 
Capital-gains tax changes are doubtful. House Committee now offers a 
compromise--keep the rate, cut holding period to 3 months. Senate may balk. 
Basing-point bill put Mr. Truman under a lot of pressure. He had to calla 
special conference to help him decide what to do--approve or veto. 
Synthetic-rubber plants are to remain in Government hands. Truman program 
to sell to private interests was refused. Chances are output will step up. The 
price of natural rubber makes production of synthetic attractive to users. 

















Freight-rate cuts by ICC order are not planned, despite rumors. 

Rate cutting on a selective basis, asked by railroads, is being approved. 

Sample cuts are those reducing rates on steel products in the East, on 
petroleum products in the South. There are a number of other reductions. 

Competition is behind cuts in freight rates now being made. Railroads have 
been losing business to trucking lines, pipe lines, other competitors. 














Tidelands-oil decisions promise a brief period of chaos in development. 

Supreme Court has decided that States can't claim ownership of oil fields 
off the coasts of Texas, Louisiana and California. That upsets a lot of leases. 

Oil companies operating under Texas leases already are suing for return of 
rentals paid to that State during the time when title to the land was disputed. 

Future leases probably will have to be arranged with federal authorities. 

The California decision, issued some time ago, has not yet been settled by 
final decree. Attorneys are working on that. A similar length of time probably 
will be required to untangle the decisions' effect on Louisiana and Texas. 














Antitrust policy appears to be moving closer to a re-examination. 

A new look at antitrust laws is advocated by Commerce Secretary Sawyer. He 
heads a Special committee to determine what should be done about these laws. 

A suggestion from the Commerce Secretary is that the test of competition 
Should be its effect upon the consumer. That appears to run counter to some re- 
cent actions, which don't charge injury to consumers but to competitors. 

Conflict between Sherman Act and Robinson-Patman Act also needs study. 

What Mr. Sawyer said, in effect, is that antitrust laws are 60 years old, 
that business conditions have changed mightily since then, that court decisions 
have confused rather than clarified the issue, that another policy may be needed. 

Money policy of Government authorities continues to favor some tightening. 

Victory-bond prices have been pushed down to a yield of around 2.4 per cent 
by Federal Reserve selling. That's close to the par yield of 2.5 per cent. 

Federal Reserve selling of bonds acts in two ways on credit: (1) it tends 
to raise interest rates; (2) it tends to reduce the money Supply. When Federal 
Reserve sells, people or banks have to deliver money to buy the bonds offered. 

















Weather outlook for June is for above-normal temperatures in all parts of 
the country except in the North Central and Northwestern tier of States. 

Rainfall is to be heavy only in Great Lakes and the Western Plains States. 
Other areas, on the average, can expect moderate to light rains this month. 
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PLANT GUARP LEADS 
GANG IN $15,000 
MATERIALS THEFT 


Working hand in 
. . 


CLERK CHARGED WITH 
AIDING IN SHOPLIFTING 
RACKET 


A $5,000 shoplifting racket was 
broken yesterday, and six people 
pied, as the result oly z > 
by 


HEAD CLERK ADMITS 
PILFERING CASH 
FOR 12 YEARS 


Officials of freer per mmper cranny: 


Department Store today gstimate 


WATCHMAN LET GANG 
IN, POLICE CHARGE 


CASHIER SENTENCED 
FOR $7500 THEFT 


, who em- 
O00 from the bank a 










glove with a gang 
















STOCK CLERK CONFESSES 
SECRET SALES OF WARE- 
HOUSE MERCHANDISE 


Police last night trapped a clerk 
into selling them merchandise hg 





















FOREMAN CONFESSES 


TIMEKEEPER ADMITS 
THEFT OF MATERIALS FRAUDULENT ENTRIES 


vreman for the Gudnauandiniehan Falsifying time records of _em- 
% onstruction Company, today con- Jf ployees nejggs 


theft |< fron, i Tyce > 




























protects you 
against Employe 
Dishonesty Losses 


I {* can’t stop dishonesty among your employes Blanket Bond protects yottr company from any loss- 
. . but he can stop losses to your company from es because of any fraudulent act by any employe! 


employe dishonesty . . . with a Blanket Bond! The results of a thirty-month iftquiry into the char- 


Careful studies of thousands of embezzlers prove acteristics of 1001 embezzlers arg contained in “Em- 
that it is impossible to judge the trustworthiness of —_ezzlers, Postwar.” a new book which your U.S.F.&G. 
employes, for the average embezzler is not the crimi- Agent will be glad to give you without obligation. 


nal type! 
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By bonding everyone in your organization, THIS ki 
MAN your U.S.F.&G. Agent eliminates the haz- For claim service in emergency, call Western Union 
: by number and ask for Operator 25, who has the name 
ard of guesswork as to which employe may be tempt Y 
7 ¥ = . ‘ 
fo] J 


: : and address of your nearest U.S. F.& G. Agent. « 
ed. Call him today, and get the details on how a 











, United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
q Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 


CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER 
AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 
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EUROPEANS PAY LESS FOR DOLLARS 


Dollars, suddenly, are not so 
powerful in Europe. Money 
changers are finding they have 
to scratch for business. 

Gold is coming out of hiding. 
French franc, barely worth the 
printing costs a few months ago, 
is picking up real value. 

Same trend shows in other 
countries. Local money is gaining 
strength through recovery and 


devaluation. 
PARIS 


Money troubles in Europe are eas- 
ing up. Currencies that were near col- 
lapse a year ago are beginning to get 
on their feet once more. Since the de- 
valuations of last autumn, such pre- 
viously soft moneys as the French 
franc, Italian lira, Dutch guilder and 
even the British pound have been 
showing more backbone than most 
people had given them credit for. 

Signs of better times are especially 
striking in France, where the franc was 
all but done in just a few months ago. 

Dollars, once in such great demand 
that the black marketers could sell them 
at almost any price, carry hardly any 
premium today. American tourists find 
that their money is losing its magic. In 
Paris, an American used to be able to 
get 525 francs apiece for his dollars. 
Now he gets less than 350. 

Sidewalk bankers of the black market 
have been driven pretty nearly out of 
business, because they can’t beat official 
rates. The few curbside money changers 
still around find that there isn’t any profit 
in the business unless they pass counter- 
feit money or shortchange tourists. 

Gold, which many a wealthy Euro- 
pean has been hoarding as a_ hedge 
against inflation, is beginning to come out 
of hiding. An ounce of gold in Paris to- 
day will bring only about $36.75. That 
is getting down close to the U.S. official 
price of $35 an ounce. U.S. gold pieces, 
bar gold, French napoleons and British 
sovereigns have plummeted to the low- 
est price levels since 1947. 

These things are being cited by the 
French Government as additional evi- 
dence that the franc at last has become 
one of the stable currencies of the world. 
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Reported from PARIS 


To re-establish confidence in the franc, 
inside and outside France. is the No. 1 
project of Finance Minister Maurice 
Petsche. For the moment. at least, the 
project appears to be making headway. 

Restrictions on currency, in France 


and some other European countries, are 
’ 


being relaxed slowly. Travelers now are 
permitted to take an unlimited amount 
in francs into France. In Belgium and 
Luxembourg. people can convert. their 
Belgian francs freely into dollars, Swiss 
frances, French frances or German marks, 
or vice versa. 

But free convertibility of all curren 
cies, one for another, is not yet in sight. 
Many countries still require money dec- 
larations by travelers entering or leav- 
ing the country, although the checkups 
are becoming more casual all the time. 
In a good many parts of Europe. im- 
porters still have trouble getting ex- 
change permits. The trend, however, is 
toward an all-around loosening up. 

What the governments of Western 
Europe are after is to restore world-wide 
confidence in their currencies to attract 
new foreign investment. To that end, 
they make a point of easing controls. 
Also, they are quietly building up gold 
reserves. The flow of gold into U.S. 
Government vaults at Fort Knox has 
stopped, turned around and gone back 
out again. Since the currency devalua- 
tion abroad, the United States has lost 
























around half a billion dollars in gold te. 
serves, most of it to Britain. 

The Bank of France is thinking of go. 
ing into the market to buy gold for it 
reserves. There is a lot of it to be had 
if private hoards can be tapped. One 
estimate is that French hoarders haye 
socked away five times as much gold a 
the Bank of France holds. 

Recovery is helping to stimulate con 
fidence in European currencies. Produc 
tion is soaring. In some instances, it js 
above prewar levels. War fears appea 
to be simmering down a bit. 

How solid the franc and other Euro. 
pean currencies really are has not yet 
been proved. Many bankers and _ busi 
nessmen still are skeptical about whether 
the franc can hold its place among the 
strong currencies. The French budget is 
out of balance. The deficit this year ma 
reach the equivalent of $1,429,000,000 
compared with last year’s $1,143,000. 9 
000. War in Indo-China is costing about 
1.5 million dollars a day. That’s a heavy 
drain on the French Treasury. Then, 
too, France may be called upon to spend § 
more money on arms under the North ff 
Atlantic Pact. Budget deficits make in- 
fiation hard to control. 

Tourists dollars, during this vacation 
season, are flowing into France and Ital 
in record volume. This dollar feast may 
turn into a famine when the travel season 
ends. Also, the Marshall Plan is sched- 
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AMERICAN TOURISTS IN FRANCE 
The magic is going out of their money 
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TRADING ON THE BOURSE 
The backbone is returning to soft currencies 


uled to end in 1952. That will cut France 
of from a major source of dollars. 

But the fact is that the franc, at least 
at the moment, is high priced because 
the demand for it is great. Not only 
tourists, but French business people need 
francs. The French Government has been 
going to lengths to tighten credit. control 
inflation. Hoarders have been forced to 
sell some of their gold to get the francs 
they need for business purposes. The 
franc has become scarce. 

Real test of the franc will come if it is 
made freely exchangeable for other cur- 
rencies. It may be, one of these days, 
along with the Italian lira and the Bel- 
gian franc. Many think the time is not 
too far away when these and other cur- 
rencies will be able to hold their own 
in free markets. 





Time-Buying Rush 
Stays in Bounds 


Installment sales are booming. The 
public owes more money on time pur- 
chases of automobiles and other things 
than ever before. Yet there appears to 
be less official concern about the rise in 
installment credit today than there was 
a few months ago. 

Although the volume of credit out- 
standing keeps rising month after month, 
there is some evidence from around the 
country that the terms of installment 
sales are not quite so easy as they were 
last autumn and winter. 

Fewer merchants apparently are find- 
ing it necessary to waive down payments 
or stretch out monthly payments to get 
customers. Also, reports indicate that 
fancy selling schemes—such as throw- 
ing in an electric toaster with each refrig- 
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erator sale—are not so widespread as 
they were a little earlier. 

Special inducements still are being 
offered here and there, notably in the 
television field. but federal authorities 
say such practices definitely are the ex- 
ception, not the rule. 

Typical installment contracts are re- 
ported to carrv terms about as tight as 
would be required by the Government’s 
old Regulation W, if it were still in effect. 
That was the regulation under which the 
Federal Reserve Board controlled in- 
stallment credit until a year ago. 

This stability of terms tends to quiet 
any fears of runaway credit. So does the 
fact that incomes have risen more sharp- 
ly than installment buying. Even among 
those who have urged new federal con- 
trols, it is admitted that credit is within 
reasonable limits by prewar standards. 

Installment debt, as shown by the 
chart on page 48, is more than twice 
what it was in prewar 1940. In that 
year, the total reached a new high of 
5.4 billion dollars. It climbed to 5.9 
billions the next year, when people 
rushed to buy before the war started. 

During the war, when most heavy 
goods were off the market, installment 
debt dropped to 2 billion dollars. When 
war ended, a new installment boom got 
started. In the latest official figures, in- 
stallment debt stood at 11.3 billion dol- 
lars, and the total is still rising. 

Even so, installment credit outstand- 
ing represents less than 6 per cent of 
total personal incomes after taxes. It 
was above 7 per cent in prewar 1940. 
Installment credit also represents a 


smaller proportion of total retail sales 
today than before the war. 

Auto sales account for the major part 
of the rise in installment credit that has 
taken place in recent years. 

Of the total sales credit outstanding, 





























WHY BUY 
STOCKS? 


That's a fair question that deserves 
a straight answer. 

All right. Here it is: To make a 
better return on your surplus sav- | 
ings—the money you have left after 
you've paid your bills and put 
enough aside to protect your future. 

But would your money be safe, 
would the return be sure? 

We're not in the business of sell- 
ing “sure things’. No broker is, 
because he knows risk is an inevi- 
table part of amy investment—no 
matter where you put your money. | 

But we do believe that listed stocks 
represent both a better and a surer 
investment than most people realize. 

Look at the record. 

Last year, for instance, roughly | 
90% of the common stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange paid | 
dividends, and those dividends aver- 
aged 7% of the price at the end of 
the year. Some paid more. Some 
paid less. 

Is that typical—or was 1949 an 
unusually good year? 











Judge for yourself. Here are the 
facts: 
Pct. of N.Y .S.E. 
Common Stocks 
Year Paying Dividends t 
1941 75.2% 
1942 77.7% 
1943 81.3% 
1944 83.0% 
1945 84.7% 
1946 85.5% 
1947 88.2% 
1948 89.5% 





But what about the risk you run 
of losing some of the capital you 
put into listed stocks? 

Well ... let’s look at the figures 
again. The Dow-Jones composite 
average is one of the best known 
barometers of the stock market. 
That index, reflecting the average 
price of 65 industrial, utility, and 
railroad stocks, ranged between a 
high of $71.92 and a low of $57.75 
over the whole of last year. Not 
as much fluctuation—as much chance 
for loss or gain—as you. may have 
imagined, is there? 

Of course, you're not buying aver- 
age stocks with average dividends 
at average prices. We've used aver- 
ages here to answer the general 
question, “Why Buy Stocks?” 

When you come to the next ques- 
tion—“What_ stocks?”—we won't 
talk in averages. We'll talk facts 
and figures, try to give you the in- 
formation you need to reach an in- 
telligent investment decision—for 
you. Just ask for what you want to 
know. No charge or obligation. 
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MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. | 








Offices in 98 Cities 
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POWER 


—and its related components WATER 
and STEAM, plus Markets, Transpor- 
tation, Recreation, and others are 
discussed in a factual manner. If you 
are thinking of establishing an indus- 
trial plant or relocating an existing 
plant you should read this brochure. 


FREE- it tells how and where most 
of the ingredients of economical man- 
ufacturing are sold on a strictly non- 
profit basis. You'll be surprised and 
interested. Inquire on your firm sta- 
tionery to Drawer 1122 


GRAND RIVER DAM AUTHORITY 
AN AGENCY OF 


me stare or ontanoma WINITA, OKLA. 








Estate Problems Solved — 


Through AUCTION 


Thousands of estates have been success- 
fully settled by the auction method. If 
you have real estate, equipment, or inven- 
tory to be liquidated, investigate what 
the nation’s leading auctioneers can do 
for you—Samuel L. Winternitz & Co.— 
an organization with fifty-six years of 





experience in liquidations of all types. | 
For complete information, without obli- | 


gation, write to Samuel L. Winternitz & 
Co., Dept.H-1, First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago 3, Illinois. Write today. 











Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on May 27, 
1950, declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
Stock and 5% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 50c per share 
and is payable July 1, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 21, 1950. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable July 1, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business June 21, 1950. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
May 27. 1950. 
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automobiles account for more than half. 
Nearly 70 cents out of every dollar that 
sales credit increased during April was 
in the automobile trade. In the last year, 
total installment debt has risen 31 per 
cent. Automobile credit has increased 
55 per cent in the same period. 

Other items that figure strongly in the 
rising volume of installment credit in- 
clude television sets, furniture, refriger- 
ators and other household appliances. 

Charge accounts and other types of 
consumer credit are rising less rapidly. 
Where installment debt rose 2.7 billions 
during the last year to a total of 11.3 
billions, other types of consumer credit 
increased only 300 million dollars to a 








Rise in Installment Credit 
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Source: FRB © 1950, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


total of 7.3 billions. Total volume of 
consumer credit at the end of April was 
18.6 billion dollars, compared with 15.6 
billions a year earlier. 

A new Regulation W is not yet in 
sight. President Truman has asked Con- 
gress repeatedly to restore the Federal 
Reserve Board’s authority to control in- 
stallment credit. However, this suggestion 
has found little support in Congress, and 
the Administration is not pushing it. 
Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder told 
a news conference that consumer credit 
had not reached dangerous proportions, 
but added that the situation was being 
watched closely by the Government. In a 
period of real inflationary pressures, 
Congress might go along with another 
Regulation W. But few members find 
any emergency in current figures on 
installment buying. 











THE TEXAS COMPANY 


191st Consecutive Dividend 
paid by The Texas Company 
and its predecessor. 














A dividend of $1.00 per share or four per 
cent (4%) on par value of the shares of 
The Texas Company has been declared 
this day, payable on July 1, 1950, to 
stockholders of record as shown by the 
books of the company at the close of busi- 
ness on June 9, 1950. The stock transfer 
books will remain open. 
ROBERT FISHER 


Treasurer 


May 26, 1950 
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To Your Friends 





..» WITHOUT CHARGE 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 

Please send a free copy of 
the June 16, 1950 issue of ‘U.S. 
News & World Report’’ with my 
compliments to the persons listed 
below: 
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>> Whirlwind rise in prices of industrial commodities pleases but scares 

producing countries. Question everywhere is, how long can it last? 

Prices are riding the crest of the American boom. But the quick fizzle of 
prices last year still is a painful memory, especially in the British Empire. 

While the American boom lasts, a heavy dollar harvest is to be reaped by 
Southeast Asia, Africa, Australia, Latin America and Canada. 

Effect on prices of retail goods in the U.S. thus far is small. Tires are 
up a bit, as natural-rubber price skyrockets. Carpets are marked up. But 








manufacturers of wool clothing and automobiles so far are absorbing their 
increased material costs. Heavy price markups aren't likely in consumer goods 
generally. Top of the upthrust in raw-material prices is probably not far off. 


>> Sizing up specific commodities important in world trade: 

Natural rubber is up more than 50 per cent in price since April 1. Produc- 
tion stays at high levels, but exports from Indonesia are limited. U.S. synthet- 
ic-rubber output is rising slowly. Certain technical difficulties prevent a 





fast rise. Over-all picture: Rubber isn't really scarce; prices are out of line. 

Copper is tied to the U.S. boom in automobiles and building. Price up 22 
per cent since mid-April reflects insistent demand. Supply situation in the 
U.S. will not be helped if the 2-cent duty on U.S. copper imports goes into ef- 
fect July 1 or if the strike in the largest Chilean mine is long drawn out. 

Zine price is up a third since mid-March. Biggest zinc use now is in auto- 
mobiles. Large supplies of zine especially in Australia, overhang the market at 
present price. In Canada, the U.S. and Mexico, output is rising. 

Lead price rise suddenly stopped when U.S. buying for stockpiling purposes 
petered out. Slackening purchases for the strategic stockpile probably will also 
take some of the steam out of the zinc and copper markets. 

Tin price is up a little. There's plenty of tin around. 

Nickel shows a sharp price jump. Stainless-steel price will reflect this. 

Mining countries affected most by the strength in metals are Canada, Mex- 
ico, Rhodesia, Belgian Congo and Australia. 





Steel scrap is to move in quantity from Germany, Italy and France to U.S. 





ports. Scrap price has advanced rapidly in recent weeks. 

Wool boom is lining pockets in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Argen- 
tina and Uruguay. Wool price is very high but may go higher. There just isn't 
enough wool to go around. High price is increasing interest in substitutes. 

Cotton is showing some price strength. U.S. exports are holding well. 
World cotton situation doesn't indicate a sharp run-up in price. 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Pulp (for making paper) is rising in price, as Scandinavian and Canadian 
producers find clamorous demand both in the U.S. and Britain. 


>> Big food items in world trade are fairly quiet in the market plac@.eeee 
Wheat price in the U.S. is giving some ground. Winter crop seems to be 
bigger than expected a few weeks ago. Export prospects are dimmed. Western 
European crops should be good. Russia apparently has wheat to sell. 
Sugar is plentiful. Possible surplus is the problem. Price is stable. 
Coffee prices are yielding slowly. Supplies seem ample. U.S. consumers 
still are working down heavy stocks bought when prices were rushing upward. 
Cocoa price is moving up again sharply. Here, as in wool, there is a world 
shortage. Besides, supplies are seasonally short right now. Brazil has sold 
most of its crop. Main West African crop is sold late in the autumn. 


>> The sterling area is a big gainer from the commodity boom..eeece 

Prices of big dollar earners, such as rubber, wool, and cocoa, have shown 
the most spectacular rises. All are selling in the U.S. for far more than they 
were before the pound devaluation last September. 

As a result, London is guessing that dollar earnings of the sterling area 
for this quarter will make good reading. 

Gold and dollar reserves of the sterling area, pooled in London, are to 
show a further rise as of June 30. Gain may be bigger than the 296-million-dol- 
lar increase of the first quarter. Reserves may move close to 2.5 billion, 
well above the minimum safety level. On March 31, they stood at $1,984,000,000. 











>> While the sterling area as a whole benefits from the commodity boom, Brit- 
ain is placed in a more difficult position by it. 

Things Britain imports cost, on average, about 20 per cent more in sterling 
than they did before devaluation. British prices for rubber, wool, the base 
metals--anything bought overseas--have increased more than American prices for 
the same products because of the sharp cut in the pound's value. For example, 
the zinc price in the U.S. has gone up 35 per cent since devaluation. But it 
has gone up.76 per cent in Britain. 

Things Britain exports have been marked up only 4 per cent in price since 
devaluation. Since imported raw materials, with their faster-climbing prices, 
are so important in British manufacturing, this means there is a severe squeeze. 

It's made worse by recent increases in British rail-freight and dock 
charges. Also, the hike in gasoline prices adds to transportation costs. 

What's more, price ceilings on many items for domestic use make it essen-= 
tial that there be some recouping of profit margins on export goods. 

Pressure iS so great that export prices will have to move up faster, if any 
profits are to be left. Yet British exporters are reluctant to raise prices in 
the face of growing competition. 

Answer, of course, is to raise productive efficiency and thereby absorb at 
least part of the rise in material and other costs. But that's not very easy to 
do when there's full employment, much over-age equipment, and considerable grum- 
bling among workers about low wages. 

So Britain is paying the piper, while Empire raw-material producers do very 
well. The British are willing to pay the price. But they don't like the close 
tie-in between Empire prosperity and the perhaps fragile American boom. 
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Rising optimism of businessmen has 
apparently stopped the decline in 
plant and equipment spending. 

' Plant and equipment spending by 
business, according to plans reported 
to the Government in the second 
quarter, will fall only 6 per cent 
below a year earlier in the nine 
months ending September 30. Busi- 
ness had previously reported in the 
first quarter that its spending for 
the full year 1950 would fall 11 per 
cent below 1949. 

Full-year spending, if only 6 per 
cent below 1949, will amount to 17 
billion dollars. That compares with 
first-quarter plans to spend only 
16.1 billions this year and with ac- 
tual expenditures of 18.1 billions 
last year. 

An upturn of spending in the second 
and third quarters of 1950, if plans 
now reported are carried out, has 
already lifted manufacturing and 
utility outlays sharply above a year 
ago. That followed a low rate of 
spending in the first quarter. De- 
tails follow: 


Per Cent Change 
Amount From 1949 

Jan.-Sept. Planned, 
1950 Actual 2d& 3rd 

(Bils.) 1st Qtr. Qtrs. 
Total $12.7 —17 0 
Manufacturing 5.4 —18 +9 
Elec & gas util. 2.3 —4 +6 
Com’l.& misc. 3.4 —16 — 8 
Railroad 8 —36 —12 
Other transp. 3 —39 —32 
Mining me) —21 —ll 


Business activity is still growing. 
Distribution of manufactured goods 
by rail, truck and other freight car- 
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Lwin 
riers apparently is well above 1948 
in physical volume. Carloadings of 
manufactured goods, nearly 12 per 
cent above a year ago, are only 2 
per cent below 1948, though a large 


ACTIVITY 


of steel. Average price of heavy 
melting scrap rose to $40.92 per 
ton on June 6, up more than $10 in 
the last month and double the price 
a year ago. To get finished steel, 
manufacturers of autos and other 
products are paying premium prices 
for ingots and having them con- 
verted by finishing mills into fin- 
ished steel. That permits the mill 
selling ingots to bid higher and 
higher prices for scrap. 


Copper prices jumped 2 cents a pound 


on June 5 and were only a cent 
below their postwar high of 23.4 
cents. Refiners’ stocks on hand are 
equal to less than two weeks’ con- 
sumption by industry. About 30 per 
cent of U.S. copper supply is im- 
ported. Prices are responding to 
world-wide demand. 


The tide of business expansion is re- 


flected in rising employment and 
shrinking unemployment, shown in 
the top chart. Civilian jobs rose 
over a million from April to May. 
They were a million above a year 
ago and 2.8 million above the Jan- 
uary seasonal low point. 


tonnage has been lost since then to Unemployment dropped to 3,057,- 


trucks and other carriers. 
Factory output held at 200 on the 
indicator in the week ended June 3, 


000, 458,000 below April and low- 
est in over a year. Only one in 20 
workers is jobless. 


only 1 per cent below the 1948 Chief cloud on the business horizon 


peak. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
101.3 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended June 10. 

Price of steel scrap, in a runaway 
market, reflects the acute shortage 


for many months has been the per- 
sistent decline in plant and equip- 
ment spending. The upturn that 
seems to have started is giving as- 
surance of continued high business 
activity in months to come. 
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AS A RUSSIAN MIGHT SPEAK— 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


(Here is what a Russian citizen might write to a friend 
abroad—an imaginary letter based on present-day hap- 
penings as they might appear to a Russian mind.) 


Moscow, June 1950 

HE NEWS comes from America, sometimes through 

American radio broadcasts, mostly through our 
newspapers. 

We learn that America is spending billions of dol- 
lars on technical apparatus, new weapons and new 
instruments of war. 

We learn that America can manufacture many, 
many weapons—perhaps more weapons than we can 
make. 

We wonder what it all means. 

Does it mean that the Americans are preparing to 
kill me and my wife and my children? 

We read that the Americans have picked out 70 of 
our cities on which to drop atom bombs. Think of it— 
70 cities to be wiped out suddenly. We hear about 
many new airplanes the Americans are making to carry 
those bombs to our cities and villages. 

We read that the President of the United States says 
he will not hesitate to use the atom bomb on us—men, 
women and children—as he ordered done in Japan. We 
hear now that he is going to have the hydrogen bomb, 
too. 

So the Americans are planning to murder me and my 
wife and my children! 


The Americans tell us on the radio that they 
are humane, that they are moral, that they are Chris- 
tian, that they are interested in benefiting mankind— 
but what I want to know is why do they plan to kill 
me and my wife and my children. 

I have thought about this a long time. I have begun 
to wonder—maybe they excuse it because they think 
we in Russia are planning to send bombs to America 
to kill their men, women and children. I know the 
Americans keep saying they are enlarging their armed 
forces only for defense. Is that true? 

They want us to believe that only the Russian gov- 
ernment is planning to go to war—that we are “aggres- 
sors.” I read the newspapers and I hear the radio—our 
government denies again and again that it intends to 
make war. Our government talks constantly of wanting 
peace. 

Maybe in America the government is saying to the 
Americans that it wants peace and is not going to go to 
war except for defense. And maybe the Americans be- 


lieve their government—just as we believe our govern- 
ment. 

What can we believe? If my government here in 
Moscow really intends evil, what can I do about it? 
Revolt against the government? Even if we wished 
to do so, I and my neighbors cannot begin a revo- 
lution without arms. We are not told who would help 
us. Do they expect us to turn on the government, 
which after all is now our only protection against 
the Americans? 

I must either allow myself and my wife and my chil- 
dren to be killed by the Americans or I must support 
my government. I can be destroyed either by the bul- | 
lets of my government or by the bombs of the Ameri- 
can government. 


We are as patriotic as the Americans. If it is 
true that the Americans are now organizing a military 
alliance of 12 governments to fight against us, every 
one of us in Russia must organize to fight those 12 
countries. We must resist the invader as we have done 
in past history. It is better for us to sacrifice things—to 
go without butter and make guns. We must be ready 
to die for our country. 

Who is there to bring peace to us all? Is there no 7 
way to end what they call in America the “cold war?” | 
Why do the two governments do nothing? 

We hear the American government says it does not © 
trust our government. Then we read that the American 
Secretary of State says they will be willing to negotiate 
some day. With whom? With a government it doesn’t 
trust? This confuses me. 

All we hear is military talk, North Atlantic Pact, 
military assistance, collective forces, new atom shells 
to be fired from tanks, more B-36’s and more bombs. 
Also the Americans are talking of rearming the Ger- 
mans again. To fight whom? Us, of course. 

We are 200,000,000 people. What can America do 
for us that our government isn’t doing for us now? 
Has anybody explained this? 

People are tired of war talk. We want peace. How 
can we get it? 

Has anyone in America or Europe any plan except 
to threaten to kill me and my wife and my children? 

I wish the “Voice of America” could tell me soon | 
over the radio that the American government will not 7 
point its guns at us any longer but will begin to think 
of how my wife and my children and my neighbors 
and their children can be saved from war. We, too, 


want to live. 
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An awful lot of people seem to want to get 
to Brooklyn. Getting there is lots easier, 
lots more comfortable, now that the new 
Battery-to-Brooklyn Tunnel under the East 
River has been completed. 

Better, specifically, because this tunnel 
has the very last word in engineered ven- 
tilation... the smells-good, tastes-good, 
feels-good kind. 

If this sounds slightly partial to our Stur- 
tevant Division, who did the job, we hasten 
to record the revealing fact that Sturtevant 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


estinghouse 


€ WAY DOWN HERE THE AIR’S WONDERFUL 


also furnished the equipment to ventilate the 
Holland, Lincoln and Queens-Midtown Tunnels. 

One good tunnel deserves another! 

For those interested in figures, 666,000,000 
cubic feet of fresh air is pumped into this 
tunnel every hour. 

For those interested in meanings, this job is 
evidence of the kind of confidence engineers have 
learned to place in all Westinghouse products. 
In elevators, for instance, or in as widely dif- 
ferent but equally critical application as the 
lighting of airports . .. or electric blankets! 
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Step aboard ... into vacation fun and pleas- 
ure! For no matter where you are headed— 
mountains, lake or seashore... big cities, 
open spaces or back home... you'll find 
the train trip an exciting high-spot of your 
carefree vacation days. And you can choose 
different routes going and returning with 
liberal stopovers—a// at no extra cost! 


Your train provides spaciousness to roam 
or relax! Comfortable air-conditioning 








For restful Vacation Travel...6@ BY TRAIN! 


See more...Enjoy more... Relax more! 


>..soft lighting...the charming beauty 
of harmonious decorative schemes... 
make every mile more delightful. 


Ready to speed you on your way are Penn- 
sylvania Railroad’s great fleets of electric- 
powered trains...including mine all-new 
streamliners in East-West service. You'll find 
here the finest combination of comfort... 
travel pleasure in full measure... whenever, 


wherever you plan to go! 


\® PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ‘® 


Go By Train... Safety — With Speed and Comfort 





